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LADY PATTY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

" Pabk Lave, Sept. 9, 1888. 

" Dearest Caroline^ — 

'^I am sending ma belle H^ldne abroad, as you 
know, — to Florence, that sweetest of all places, — 
and am not sure bow I shall exist without her. It 
has been such an amusement to me getting her 
clothes, — ^her first Ixmg frocks, you know. It was 
just like dressing a doll, only that Helen is such 
a tall creature, — like all your &mily, — ^a little 
lanky as yet, you know, but I dare say she will 
cure of that. Really her things are charming, a 
sort of rehearsal for the trousseau that will, I sup- 
pose, be wanted some time or other, later on; 
though it seems absurd to think of that. It seems 
absurd altogether that I should have a grown-up 
daughter, and so very miujA grown, too, considering 

my own tiny dimensions. I hope to heaven she 
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6 LADY PATTY. 

won't grow hig in proportion to her height, because 
if so I don't quite see how I am to take her about 
with me when she returns. The giant and the 
dwarf I It would be quite too horrid ! 

" I'm so sorry you can't see her dresses ; but I 
can describe them to you. Really that Madame 
Amande is a treasure; she has given Helen an 
ivory Indian silk in which she looks like an angel, 
and there is a black surah, entirely covered with 
her grandmother's old black lace, — ^}'ou remember 
it? priceless I — which on a quUe young girl like 
Helen— only seventeen, you know — will, I think, 
look decidedly chio. Then she has sent her a thick 
white serge with a little gold- about it to wear when 
she runs down to Rome for the Carnival. I hope, 
considering the really good foreign society she is 
going into, so entirely different from her home set, 
that the dear child will come back to me next year 
very decidedly improved both in mind and body. 
I trust to the people out there, and the various 
excitements, to knock the rusticity out of her. 
You have understood from my letters hitherto that 
she is not altogether up to the smart society mark 
of the day, — that she is somewhat difficult, dreamy, 
a state very undesirable in a girl without a fortune, 
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LAD7 PATTY. 7 

who must push her way if she doesn't want to be 
elbowed into a corner and left there. That dear 
Mrs. Eyre — ^you have met her, I think, — small 
woman with big eyes, and a temper, but such a 
dear creature, daughter of Sir John Scott — has 
given Helen such a delicious fan as a pretty addi- 
tion to her wardrobe, all black gauze with deli- 
cate Cupids painted on it. It is a little — well, 
just a lHUe, you know, — ^a very little, mind; but 
I've told Helen she is to shut her eyes and turn 
her head the other way whenever she opens it, and 
she's 8uch a dear child that one can always quite 
depend upon her. 

"So sweet of Lady Western to take darling 
Helen off my hands for so many months. She 
will return to me in May. I shall then bring her 
up here to town and introduce her. Just now I 
am passing through on my way to the Westerns 
with her. They start for Italy on Tuesday. I 
shall then be free to pay a few visits long prom- 
ised ; to the Greylys among others. Sir Eufus, 
the present baronet (you have met him, I dare 
say), is not lovely to look at, but a very desirable 
parti for all that; and really a feature here and 
there isn't of the least consequence. If Helen 
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comes home without having met any one very 
special out there^ I always think Sir Rufus would 
suit her. Thirty thousand a year, if a penny. 

"Good-by now, dearest. So glad to hear you 
are reaUy returning for good in April. I always 
think poor dear Ireland such a ghastly place to 
live in. Sort of premature burial. Give my love 
to Tom. Ah I if I had only had a son I Such a 
blessing his raiment has been sent at last to so 
decent a place as Aldershot. You must take a 
house in town for the season. He can run up, or 
get leave, for a month or two. 

^^ Fondest love, and a kiss from Helen, who is 
always so longing to meet you, her one auntl 

" Ever so affectionately yours, 

" Patty Gifford." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Women, with tongues 
Like polar needles, ever on the jar. 

A BRILLIANT May sun is pouring through the 
rose-colored blinds^ lighting up the tiny drawing- 
room within, — a very perfect apartment in its way, 
if a little overdone in bijouterie to the more critical 
eye; charming, however, as a whole. Soft masses 
of late daffodils gleam out of unsuspected corners ; 
tall Japanese screens grow picturesque in dusky 
recesses; silken curtains hide away anterooms be- 
yond ; a little, litUe fire of scented wood burns 
upon the lovely hearth; Persian prayer-rugs fill 
up empty places; a subtle perfume, mingled of 
sweets coming from East and West, catches the 
senses; of bric-st-brac of all sorts there is perhaps 
a superabundance, but the room, taken as a modern 
achievement, is an entire success. 

The owner of it. Lady Patricia Gifford, gowned 
in a marvellous garment of lace and maize-colored 
pongee silk, is sitting in as easy a chair as the 
room. contains,— easy chairs are an offence to the 
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present generation, — waiting for a visitor. It is 
not her "at home" day, but the fact that her late 
husband's sister, Mrs. Cholmondeley, is coming 
to see her, is in itself sufficient to keep her in- 
doors. 

If Lady Patty, as she is usually called by her 
intimates and her adorers, likes any one on earth 
sincerely, it is Caroline Cholmondeley, the astute 
common sense of the latter not being too advanced to 
give offence to the frivolous lightness of the former ; 
Lady Patty, the pretty, thoughtless daughter of an 
impecunious Irish peer, had been only too glad to 
accept the addresses of George Gifford, an English 
gentleman, a man of good family and enormous 
means, if twenty years older than herself, and had 
married him, to the delight of all her people. 
There must have been some Irish blood in his 
own veins, considering his name, but no one laid 
any stress upon that. To Lady Patty it was a 
relief to get away from the silly pretence at riches 
that her father, the old lord, kept up at home, and 
to enter into a good, sound English household, 
where the servants were almost too numerous to 
count, and yet always had their wages paid. 

Mr. Gifford, her husband, had only one sister. 
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Mrs. Cholmondeley. She too had married well, 
and had, like Lady Patty, been left a widow very 
soon after her marriage. Mrs. Cholmondeley 
had been given a son to console her for her loss. 
Lady Patty a daughter, — "La belle H^tene," as 
her mother sometimes called her. 

Both sisters-in-law had been a little unfortunate 
as to monetary matters. Widowhood had been so 
far kind to Lady Patty that it had left her with 
six thousand a year during her lifetime. But afl«r 
her death the whole of that money went to the 
next heir, a man living somewhere in Tartary at 
present, — ^an unpleasant person, a sort of inquirer 
into other people's concerns; a scientist, — a natu- 
ralist ; at all events, a regular Paul Pry, according 
to Lady Patty, who is always a little vague, and 
who couldn't forgive him because she had failed 
to have a son, an heir of her own body, to keep 
the money together. In the same inconsequent 
way she always thought that Mr. Gifford had 
been wrong in dying so soon. Had he lived even 
a little longer she might have had that heir, and 
then this abominable Paul Pry would not have 
been able to deprive her of the estates. As it is, 
however, Helen on her death will be left penniless, 
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unless she — her mother — should choose to retrench 
in every way and so save up a small fortune for 
her. 

From this idea, however, Lady Patty had re- 
volted early in her widowhood. If she were to 
retrench to the last farthing, and convey herself 
and her baby into squalid lodgings (she always 
went to extremes in everything), would that really 
be doing her duty towards her little daughter? 
Who would marry a girl who was brought up in 
penury, uneducated, unknown ? No ! clearly it was 
not her duty. Better, far better go boldly into 
society, — ^put a good face on it, live among decent 
people, and give the girl a fair chance of meeting 
eligible partners. Probably the little one would 
turn up trumps in the long run if given a fair 
opening. And a small house in Park Lane, and 
a brougham, were indispensable for this chancel 
Helen should have them I Yes I she should ! 

Helen was an mfant in arms wh^ n she came to 
this heroic determination ; but that did not matter. 
Great endings have early beginnings. Her poor 
little ill-used darling should have all the advantages 
from the very first: thus she would be acclima- 
tized to the triumphs that lay in the future. 
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And no doubt triumphs would be hers. All her 
mother's people had been lovely, — her father, pass- 
able enough. There had even been a distinctly 
handsome Gifford or two. Mrs. Cholmondeley 
undoubtedly was one, — ^her son Tom, the impe- 
cunious Tom, another. 

Now that future has become the present, and 

The entrance of Tom's mother at this instant 
sends Lady Patty's reveries flying to realms un- 
known, and herself into her visitor's arms. 

" You dear Caroline !" cries she, in a little eager 
ecstasy, " so you have reaVy come at last ! Ah I I 
have been so anxious to see you, to have a long, 
long chat with you, to introduce you to my darling 
Helen. You know she returned last week from 
Italy ? No I Well, yes. And «o improved in (yn/t 
way, but — I must show her to you, — ^ask your 
opinion about her. I always consider yamr advice 
as something so well worth having." 

Lady Patty always speaks in italics. Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley smiles. 

" Well, where is she ?" asks she. 

"In the morning-room, probably, poring over 

her Dante. So nice, you know, to like your Dante, 

but — er Well, she's charming, perfect I" 

2 
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''But I" suggests Mrs. CholmoDdeley, in an 
amused tone^ seeing she hesitates. 

" Yes, that is just it," says Ladj Patty, laughing 
herself, tliough a little vexedly. ''She's not a bit 
like me, you know. You mustn't expect ihaL She 
is tall, like her father, like all the Giffbrds, and 
with their pale complexions, wavy chestnut hair^ 
and big violet eyes. You know you are all dis- 
tinguished-looking. I shouldn't have married poor 
George if he hadn't been thaty — and just a little — 
impossible." 

"Is Helen impossible?" asks Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, with a slight smile. People are seldom 
angry when they are called difficult or impossible. 

" Well, between you and me," says Lady Patty, 
leaning forward in a confidential manner as if 
about to say a great deal, and then suddenly 
checking herself. "But you shall see her, — ^you 
shall judge for yourself. You must, however, 
understand that she is the very dearest child, my 
dear Caroline, and quite a success. Two proposals 
already, although she has been out only a month 
or so. But the fact is, she — she's a little too 
serious for her time. Can you catch the situation 
now ? Try to imagine me with a serious daughter." 
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" You shouldn't ask too much of me/' says Mrs. 
Cholmondelej^ with studied reproach and a twinkle 
in her eye. 

"Ha! ha!" laughing gayly. ^^She is too much, 
if you like. I knew I should surprise you. But, 
in spite of everything, she is the darlingest creature ! 
— one to be adored. I'll ring for her, and " 

" No, no : stay a moment. How is she serious ? 
What is the special mania ?" 

"Nothing in the least obnoxious, — nothing viU- 
gavy if you mean that ; no woman's-rights business, 
or High-Churchism, or nursing-sisterhood bore. 
Nothing low. Only— " 

"Only what?" 

" Well, er " 

" Can she laugh ?" asks Mrs. Cholmondeley, im- 
patiently, trenchantly. 

"Yes, like a little bird, and all day long, if 
something strikes her. Oh, she is not an ascetic," 
cries Lady Patty. "You must not take that 
View. 

" Abhors dancing ?" 

" On the contrary, delights in it." 

"Come, then, there can't be much amiss. Per- 
haps," gazing at Lady Patty with a quizzical ex- 
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pression^ '^ she disapproves of your little flirtations. 
I know some girls think their mothers should oeaae 
to enjoy life, once they begin to do so.'* 

'' Not at all ! Not at all I'* cries Lady Pattj, 
airily. ''She never objects to anything. We are 
bosom friends." She has gone on gayly up to this^ 
but now seems to recollect something; she grows 
abnormally grave, and her little nose shrivels itself 
up, and altogether she becomes quite dignified. 
" And really, Caroline," with a shocked little theat- 
rical glance that sends Caroline into a burst of irre- 
pressible mirth, "how can you speak so? Where 
are my flirtations? Do you suppose that J, the 
mother of that charming creature, could ^" 

" No, my good child, not I. Far be it from me. 
Well, and so she is yowv fidua Achaieaf^ 

" Exactly !" Lady Patty smiles again, and, 
having poured some perfume on her handkerchief 
from the jewelled little bottle at her elbow, hands 
the latter to her companion, and goes on cheer- 
fully. "Yes! All that, and a great deal more. 
You can't imagine how well we get on together. 
I do honestly believe she admires me as much as I 
admire her. And I do admire her immensely, 
though perhaps those colorless complexions are 
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hardly to be coveted. They don't shine by lamp- 
light ; and really, considering the best of one's life 

is spent beneath its glare, why ^^ She shrugs 

her dainty shoulders expressively, and gives a little 
delicate pull to her tea-gown, and glances over her 
shoulder at the glass behind her that reflects her 
coquettish little figure. 

Mrs. Cholmoudeley, following her glance, and 
looking in the mirror at the much-made-up yet 
undoubtedly attractive picture it presents, laughs 
kindly, if with distinct amusement. 

"Helen can't be so very serious if she admires 

you," says she, with something of mockery in her 

tone, no doubt, but Lady Patty seldom stops to 

read between the lines : the wide, clearly- written 

words are quite enough for her. 

''Oh, you think me terribly frivolous, I know 

that," says she, as if the other has made her a 

rather complimentary speech than otherwise. " Yes. 

Well, she doe» admire me, for all that, and yet 

when I would have helped her to imitate the style 

she so evidently envies, she would have none of it; 

she even Why, look here, Caroline : just to 

give you an idea of her seriousness, the other night 

we were both going to the Duchess of Monthly's 
h 2* 
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crush^ and she was looking quite too dreadfully 
washed out, and ^" 

<*\Vhat! that florid duchess r 

'^ No, no ! Hdeii ! — (juite padyj you know ; and 
so I suggested to— er, you, know, — touch herself up 
a little bit, — even offered her my oum rouge, espe- 
cially made by Berenger, afid a guinea a tooib almost, 
and, really, such a storm as I raised. I was never 
so frightened in my life. A regular sensation I I 
thought the house would have come down about 
my ears." 

Mrs. Cholmondeley is laughing heartlessly. 

" So she can scold," says she. 

'^It wasn't scolding, it was indignation," says 
Lady Patty, sadly. " It was even more than that. 
I think, Caroline, that she ended by telling me that 
I grieved her." 

" Oh !" Mrs. Cholmondeley's laughter has grown 
almost hysterical. "What a climax! If I were 
you, Patty, I should be revenged upon her. I 
should let her complexion take care of itself, from 
this day forth." She stops laughing here, and looks 
at her sister-in-law. " I mean that," says she, 
nodding her handsome head. " What can a little 
girl of eighteen want with washes and powders? 
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All the cosmetic Helen can possibly require is good 
cold water. Well, how did you %iii out of it?'* 

"We kissed and made it up. You know I 
never bear malice." (This, to do her justice, is 
only the bare truth.) "And that was all about 
thai; but '' 

"More?" 

"Yes. Much more. I told you she had had 
two proposals; but now there is a third on the 
topia." 

" Better than the others ?" 

"Sir Rufus Greyly!" returns Lady Patty, sol- 
emnly. This announcement is so evidently all- 
important that Mrs. Cholmondeley fails to notice 
how absurdly the solemnity sits on the little Dres- 
den china figure before her, — 2l thing that would 
have delighted her at any other moment. 

" Good heavens ! the richest baronet in Eng- 
land!" says she. She is sitting up now and is 
looking quite excited. After all, the girl is her 
niece, and glory is reflected. "Well, and ?" 

"It isnli well," says Lady Patty, plaintively. 
" He is dreadfuUy in love with her, and she, — she 
refuses to encourage him." 

"A girl without a penny?" 
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^^ Just 80. I knew you would sympathise with 
me, dear Caroline. She won't hecar of it, — up to 
this. But of course I haven't given up all hope. 
Such devotion as his mud gain a return.'' 

^'His rent-roll is princely! Surely she doesn't 
know that. She must be the most ^" 

''She knows everything. Do you think I should 
fail in my duty there ?" says Lady Patty, mourn- 
fully. '' But I told you she was difficult How- 
ever^ time is a great master^ and after a while she 
will learn sense." 

" He may, too/' says Mrs. Cholmondeley, shortly. 

'' Not quickly, I think. He is really infatuated 
about her. Bouquets every morning, and constant 
visits." 

" Only bouquets and visits ?" 

" Yes, — especially the latter. I'm quite worn out 
from him, poor dear fellow," says Lady Patty, 
feelingly. "That means," thinks Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, ''that Mademoiselle difficile leaves mamma 
to entertain him; and even the incessant singing 
of a daughter's praises pall at last." 

" Why doesn't he curtail the visits and the 
bouquets and send her some diamonds?" says 
she, impatiently. " You speak of time as a great 
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master; but diamonds will outstrip time at any 
moment." 

" Well, I don't know," says Lady Patty, doubt- 
fully, — ^and then, with fresh enthusiasm, " She could 
get those after the marriage." 

" True ! if he would allow her. All the 
Greylys, you know, are— — However, one could 
see to the settlements and the pin-money. Really, 
Patty, she ought to be brought to listen to rea- 
son." 

" That's why I sent for you," says Lady Patty, 
ingenuously. 

"Am I reason?" Mrs. Cholmondeley laughs. 
" Well, if you are so rude as to call me names, I 
should rather have that than another. By the 
bye, this present baronet, Sir Peter, — he is quite 
respectable, isn't he ?" 

" Oh, very. Neither drinks nor gambles. They 
say he is — er — rather careful about his money, if 
anything; but ^" 

" Like all his people. Humph I That won't 
help him with any woman. Bouquets! No girl 
cares a fig about bouquets nowadays. What use 
are they the day after to-morrow, for example ?" 

"Better, however, be careful than prodigal," 
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says Lady Patty, who is notoriously eztraTagaiit. 
** He won't leave her penniless." 

''No, but she might leave him— p2titi(l laV* eays 
Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

^^ My dear Caroline I it is indeed time you should 
see Helen I And fancy a child of mine doing 

anytliing — so— so '* the heavenly virtue fades 

suddenly, and worldly wisdom takes its place, 
"anything so foolish, — so compromising I" says 
she, austerely. Mrs. Cholmondeley smiles benignlj, 
but declines to continue the argument. 

" Nothing against him, then ?" says she. 

"Well, nothing — nothing miLchy you know. 
Nothing but just that little affair with that bracen 
person who danced at the Folly last year I You 
remember?" 

"Ah! was he the hero of that brilliant ro- 
mance ?" 

" You didn't know it ? It was a mere nothing, 
however, and all her fault, — a most pernicious per- 
son." 

" It always is her fault, isn't it ?" says Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley, dryly. " Well, but about Helen ?" 

"She'll be a really fortunate girl if she gets 
him," says Lady Patty. " He has three country- 
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bouses^ besides the town-bouse in Lowndes Square. 
You must do wbat you can to help me, Caroline. 

I have told you, she '* 

" Mamma ! mamma !'^ cries a fresh young voice, 
eagerly. The sound seems to come from the ante- 
room, beyond which lies the small conservatory. 
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CHAPTER III. 

That fawn-fikin-dappled hair of hen, 

And the blue eye 

Dear and dewy, 
And that infantine fresh air of hers. 

"HereI I am here!" cries Lady Patty. She 
gives a quick glance to her companion. " She is 
coming," she says. " What is it, darling child?" 

"Why, just do look at this." The fresh young 
voice is coming nearer: it is now behind the tall 
Japanese screen that separates the two rooms. 
"How could these polypodiums have come here? 
See, here is a specimen, and I think you " 

The pretty, clear voice stops suddenly. The 
owner of it has turned the corner of the screen, 
and found herself in the presence of not only her 
mother but a stranger. 

That charming voice could but have had a 
charming mistress. The girl who now steps into 
the sunlit room is in herself a picture so complete 
that the eye, gazing on her, grows satisfied. She 
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wants no accessories^ no background; one can see 
her, and that suffices. 

A tall, slender creature, pale as a water-lily, and 
with big violet eyes that smile at all the world from 
under long dark lashes. A most guileless fece, and 
bea,utiful. Thoughtful, yet thoughtless, — so far as 
the dark windings of the world's ways go. 

She is dressed all in white, — as befits her, — an 
emblem of her soul's habiliments, as it were. Her 
soft chestnut hair is lying in little waves on her 
broad brow ; the small hands with the long patri- 
cian fingers, that were so busy with those alien ferns 
a moment since, have now grown still. The girl 
is looking earnestly at Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

"Come here, Helen; come here, dearest,'' says 
Lady Patty. " What was it you were saying ?" 

"Only, about the polypodiums, — I thought per- 
haps They shouldn't be here, I think ; quite 

an ordinary kind ; and if you will look at them 
you will see that they ^" 

"Oh, not for worlds! Not for worlds T' cries. 
Lady Patty, uplifting fragile protesting hands. 
" Insects, reptiles, wild beasts of all kinds, are ab- 
horrent to me." 

"They are only ferns," says the girl, gently. 

B 8 
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" They don't creep, or crawl, and ^^ She stops ; 

her eyes are always fixed (with little well-bred in- 
tervals) on Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

"Oh, ferns 1" says Lady Patty. She is never 
disconcerted. "There, put them down, and come 
here and let me introduce you to your aunt. This 
is Caroline Cholmondeley, darling, and, Caroline, 
this is Helen. Let me make known to each 
other the two most delightful people upon earth." 

Lady Patty is so pleased with this impromptu 
that she leans back in her chair and clasps her 
tiny hands and gives way to silvery mirth. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley has risen from her chair. 
Helen goes quickly up to her. 

"Aunt Caroline, is it indeed you?" says she. 
"Oh, I have always so wanted to know you !" 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, leaning forward, kisses her. 
So this is the "difficult," the "impossible" creature? 
She had imagined a hoyden ! Is this the wife for 
a man like Sir Rufus Greyly ? 

"Mamma loves you so," says the girl, softly. 
"She is always talking about you. And you are 
the only link between poor papa and me. I didn't 
know hira, but you — you will make me know what 
he was like." 
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"There! Isn't she charming?" cries Lady 
Patty, with a little burst of real pleasure. " So 
genuine, open " 

" She is not like you," says Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
somewhat mischievously. It amuses her to pretend 
to allude to the girl's features. 

"I have been complaining, you darling," says 
Lady Patty, plaintively. "I have been telling 
auntie of your sad cruelty to poor Sir Rufus." 

"Oh! that's telling tales," says the girl, with a 
quick faint blush and a smile. " That is not fair : 
is it. Aunt Caroline?" 

("She is not an inch off perfection," Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley is telling herself, looking at her niece 
through her pincernez.) 

" He would be an excellent match, Helen," says 
she, calmly. 

" He has very horrid manners," says Helen, quite 
as calmly. She has picked up her mother's lap- 
dog, and is pulling its ears softly. 

"He has an enormous rent-roll," says Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, with a clever assumption of making 
known this delightful fact rather to her self than 
to any one else. 

" I should think he would want it," says Helen. 
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Mrs. Cholmondeley studies her for a moment. 

"Most people want money," she says, at last 
" They can do so much good with it, for one thing/' 

" Some people can," says the girl, smiling. Then, 
gently, " Sir Kufus is not generous." 

This time Mrs. Cholmondeley's glance rests on 
Lady Patty. "I told you," is written in it. 
"Why hadn't he given her some diamonds?" 

"Oh, my sweetest girl," cries Lady Patty, lift- 
ing her brows and hands, " how dm you say that? 
Such bouquets every morning, and I am sure, if he 
were allowed to do so, he " 

" I don't want bouquets. I want nothing. You 
can give me all I want," says Helen, with a soft 
smile at her mother. " But that poor woman for 
whom Mrs. Packenham pleaded with him so earn- 
estly last Tuesday, — she wanted something,— only 
a few of the commonest necessaries of life for that 
invalid boy, — and he would give her nothing. 
Mrs. Packenham only asked for a guinea, but he 
said, *No.' And he laughed all the time. I 
couldn't bear him when he laughed. I think," 
throwing up her shapely head with a touch of 
scorn, " he is dreadfully fond of money." 

"But you do not understand, darling. Half 
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these people who seek to enlist our sympathies and 
empty our pockets are not really interested in the 
poverty they describe/^ 

^^You gave Mrs. Fackenham a guinea for that 
poor boy, nevertheless/' says the girl, with a fond 
look at her mother, '^ and you aren't half as rich 
as Sir Kufus." 

" Oh I Mrs. Fackenham !" says Lady Fatty, 
with an impatient shrug. "She is useful. One 
doesn't like to refuse her. But it is a well-known 
£ict that the greater part of the money that she gets 
for her supposed charities goes into her own pocket. 
That is how she lives and dresses. She is a per- 
fect swindler." 

"Oh, mamma!" cries the girl, shocked. She 
drops the little dog gently on the lounge near her, 
and stares at Lady Fatty with horror-stricken eyes. 
There is something beseeching in her expression, — 
as though she would implore her to unsay her words 
and kill the horrible doubt of the world's faith she 
has implanted in her young heart. 

"Fatty! How foolish!" breathes Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley, in a low but sharp tone. 

" I don't see it," returns Lady Fatty, in a 

spoiled-child voice. " Better let her know her 
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world at once. It is full of humbugs. We have 
the best authority for declaring all men to be liars.'* 

"Not all men, surely," says Helen. A little 
brilliant color has flown to her cheek. Her eyes 
grow larger. 

" H'm I" thinks Mrs. Cholraondeley, watching 
her. " Who is the exception in ttw case, I won- 
der? There is some one in the background, un- 
doubtedly, — some penniless creature, of course. 
The Psalmist might have gone further; if all men 
are liars, all girls are fools I Of course her im- 
mediate fancy is a soldier. As a rule, they go mad 
on heroes. I dare say her special hero has a medal 
pinned on to his shabby coat, and not a sixpenny- 
bit in his pocket." 

" Every one of them," says Lady Patty, with a 
melancholy sigh. " Do you think I don't know ?" 

"Well, there! Never mind that," says Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, hastily. " What else is there to be 
said against Sir Rufus ?" addressing Helen. 

" He believes in nothing," says Helen, slowly. 
She speaks quite composedly ; she is evidently not 
at all confused at being thus brought before the bar 
of justice. 

" You mean ?" 
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" I think he is an atheist/^ with decision. " He 
sneers at everything. He" — slowly — "makes fun 
of the Bible." 

" To you r 

« Yes." 

" He must be a perfect idiot/' says Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley, impatiently. Do none of them under- 
stand this girl ? 

"Yes, yes. Every atheist must be deficient in 
common sense," says Helen, regarding her aunt 
with large, earnest eyes of open appreciation. She 
has taken her remark as an outburst of honest in- 
dignation against unbelief in general. Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley smiles. 

" But, dear Helen," says she, " one must guard 
against the dangers that a want of charity always 
leads to. Why should you believe Sir Rufus an 
atheist?" 

" Well, it was only yesterday," with a slight but 
eloquent gesture with her hand, expressive of. dis- 
gust, *'I asked him if he had any settled beliefs 
on any subject, — if he believed in anything; and 
he laughed, — he's always laughing," with a frown, 

" and said, ' Yes, in one thing' " 

Well, there, now," says Lady Patty, hopefully. 
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"And that one thing was mCy^ finishes Helen, 
contemptuously. 

"And a very charming speech, too/^ declares 
Lady Patty, enthusiastically. " So graceful I so 
ready! so ^^ 

"It was profane/' says her daughter, coldly. 
" It was also,'' haughtily, " impertinent." Where- 
upon Lady Patty goes under for a moment or two. 

" You might reform him," says Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, who is filled with a wild desire to laugh. 

" I do not think it is my duty to devote my life 
to him," says Helen, in her slow, thoughtful way. 

This creates a sudden silence. It is, it appears, 
a difficult speech to answer. Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
who is accustomed to carry most things before her 
in argument, is perhaps a little nettled by being 
thus placed hora de combat, 

"I suppose we have heard all your objections 
to Sir Rufus now," she says, with a faint touch 
of superciliousness in look and tone. 

"There is another," says Helen, gently. "I 
don't like him. Don't be angry with me, Aunt 
Caroline. I can't help it." 

"Girls often fancy they don't like people, but 
afterwards they change their minds." 
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" I am not that sort of girl, I am afraid," says 
Helen, with a sort of regret. 

" H^can make you a rich woman," says Lady 
Patty. "And that's everything nowadays. Do, 
dear child, try to think of it. You know all my 
money lapses after my death back to a cousin of 
your father's, and you will be left with nothing but 
a paltry two hundred a year or so. You say Sir 
Rufus is mercenary ; but when I told him all about 
that, he spoke most beautifully, — poetically, indeed ; 
said he was willing to take you without a rag, 
or " 

" Quite so, quite so," breaks in Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, hurriedly, with a little cough: she has a 
vague knowledge of Sir Rufus's flowers of speech, 
" Now, really, Helen " 

"Money is nothing, — nothing at all," says the 
young girl, quietly, yet with conviction. 

" Oh !" cries Lady Patty, falling back in her seat 
as if stricken by some mortal blow. " And this is 
my own flesh and blood, Caroline ! — my own 
child !" 

" It is difl&cult to realize it," says her sister-in-law, 
somewhat dryly. "Money alone, Helen, is — er — 
well, not everything. We would not have you 
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marry a Manchester man, for example, if possible. 
But Sir Rufus's title is a very old one, — one of the 
oldest in the peerage. He could give you posi- 
tion/' 

" Position is nothing, either," says Helen, gravely. 
" Nothing is of any good unless one can respect the 
possessor of it." 

She might have even added to this tremendous 
declaration, but for a low sound that rings through 
the room. It might almost be termed a wail. 
Lady Patty has fallen back among her cushions, 
and is pressing her handkerchief to her eyes. She 
seems overcome. 

" There 1 there!" cries she, in the most melan- 
choly tone. " I told you, Caroline, how it was, and 
you wouldn't believe me ! Now you can judge for 
yourself." 

" Oh, what is it, darling?" exclaims Helen, hurry- 
ing up to her in a little tender frightened way and 
encircling her with her arms. " You are in pain 1 
Tou are suffering !" 

" You see, Caroline, you see how it is," goes on 
Lady Patty, incoherently, whilst remembering to 
sob artistically : she has not disengaged herself 
from the young loving arms, but is addressing her- 
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self entirely, in an injured tone, to Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, "Fancy any girl dreaming of respecting 
her husband in ihese days I Now is she not im- 
possible? Oh, good heavens !" 

She presses the morsel of lace and cambric to 
her brow in quite a tragic fashion. 

"But what is it? What has happened?'^ asks 
the girl, greatly distressed. 

"Nothing, nothing, my love. You can't help 
it, I suppose. It was just a shock, — ^a severe shock. 
I really don't see how I am to get through many 
of them. I '' 

" Hush 1 There's a knock at the door," says 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, throwing an adroit amount 
of excitement into her tone. It works like 
magic. 

" Now, who can that be ? — ^and on an off day, 
too !" cries Lady Patty, sitting up directly and 
pocketing the handkerchief. " It must be Lord 
Vysely. He has been coming here a good deal 
off and on lately, — ^about those East-End people, 
you know. He's an awful bore, but he's a mar- 
quis, and young, and the fashion. Helen, darling, 
tell George I'm at home." 

It seems to Mrs. Cholmondeley that the girl hur- 
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ries from the room to give this order with an 
alacrity out of the common. And so the mar- 
quis comes here very often ? Pity he should 
be 

" You know he is going to marry that dreadful 
Miss Chester ? the girl with the mud-colored hair/' 
Lady Patty is going on. " And all because she too 
is a Philanthropist — of a sort They really are 
awfully clever, that class of young woman. They 
seem to carry all before them.'' 

" Even marquises ! Yes, I heard something 
about his attention to her." 

" Oil, more than that. They are engaged. The 
wedding is to come off in July." 

"So soon? There is hardly time for the slip 
between the cup and the lip, at that rate. Well, 
she is fortunate." 

" Who is ?" asks Helen, re-entering. 

" That girl who is going to be married to Lord 
Vysely, — Miss Chester. Hideous creature, and of 
no family to signify." 

"She is very clever, I hear," says Helen. Her 
aunt is watching her. After all, she was mistaken. 
The girl does not care. The tone is absolutely 
indifferent. 
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'* To be too clever is a mistake," says Lady Patty. 

Here the door is thrown open, and a young man, 
tall, distinguished, rather bored, is shown in. 

"After all, it is only Tom," says his mother, 
laughing a little. "We had magnified you into a 
marquis, Tom." 

" I call that taking a great liberty with me," says 
Tom Cholmondeley, indolently. His eyes are fixed 
on the tall slim creature in white, standing behind 
Lady Patty's chair. How very white she is ! — as 
white as her frock. 

" Oh, no I He was a very respectable marquis," 
cries Lady Patty, gayly. "Come here, Tom, and 
let me introduce you to your cousin. I think you 
and she are '^ 

" Strangers yet," quotes Cholmondeley, smiling. 

"You knew her when she was quite a little 
creature, years ago, but " 

"Not so very many years, surely," says he, 

taking Helen's hand, who is looking at him with 

large, friendly, kindly eyes. "That is too bad, 

Helen, is it not ? Even though I might have been 

on the border-land of grown-up-isra then, and you 

a very little girl, still that does not make either of 

us old fogies now." 

4 
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" Mamma did not mean that/' says she, with the 
calmest, prettiest glance. 

" Of course not," says Lady Patty, who is won- 
dering why he is still holding Helen's hand. 
*' And, at all events, she is not a little girl now.'' 

Perhaps Tom takes the hint. At all events, he 
drops the little warm hand. 

" No ! she is quite formidable now," says he airily. 

" Ah ! yes. Yes, indeed I That is how you must 
regard her," says Lady Patty, shaking her head 
archly. "You are going to the Despards' dance 
to-night ?" 

"I dare say," says Tom. "Are you going?" 
He addresses the question directly to Helen. 

" Yes," says she, still with her friendly smile. 

" You are not above such a frivolous amusement as 
dancing, then ?" says her aunt, with an amused glance, 

" Oh, no ! I love dancing," says the girl, eagerly. 

"She is a fresh departure!" says Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, with a little shrug and raising of her brows 
at Lady Patty. "She is nearly ^too good for 
human nature's daily food,' and yet " 

" Good heavens ! don't go on with it ! Are you 
a cannibal? Do you covet her for your daily 
food?" says Tom, adjusting his eye-glass. "Is it 
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for breakfast, or luncheon, or dinner, you desire 
her? Daily food, indeed !'' 

"Not for dinner, certainly,'^ says his mother, 
with a slight — ever so slight — glance at Helen's 
thin, childish figure. 

" Yes ; it has often occurred to me how discour- 
teous, how impossible, that line is," says Lady 
Patty, feebly fanning herself. "However, he was 
a poet, you know. Poetical license, and that sort 
of thing, you know 1" 

" Yes, we all know," says her nephew, emphati- 
cally. "And so we sliall meet again to-night? To 
our next merry meeting, then! Now, mother, if 
gossip is exhausted here, you know you are bound 
to begin it all over again at Lady Treion's. Start, 
whilst yet breath remains in your bosom." 

"Till to-night, then," says Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
embracing Lady Patty. And then to Helen, " What 
are you going to wear?" 

" White. I'm not sure which frock, but white," 
returns Helen, gayly. 

" Yes, always white," says her mother, nodding 
her head, gayly too. 

"An emblem," says Tom, as gayly as either of 
them, giving his glance, however, to the girl. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I see thee glittering from afar : 
» « » * « 

Self-poised in air thou seem'st to rest : 
May peace come never to his nest 
Who shall reprove thee ! 

" Mamma says the poor are very troublesome^ 
and very ungrateful 1" says Helen, leaning forward 
beneath the lights of the shaded lamps in the con- 
servatory to look at her partner. 

"Lady Patricia has not studied the subject, I 
imagine; and yet she has arrived at a certain 
aniount of truth," says her companion, reluctantly. 
He is a young man, not, strictly speaking, hand- 
some, but undeniably distinguished in app^rance. 
" Yet, for all that, they must be considered. I have 
often wished to speak to you about them ; you look 
as if you could feel, — and so few people really can. 
They ihinh they can, but " 

" I know nothing," says Helen, shaking a serious 
head. " Of course I have read — I have been told 
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ibout the poverty in the East End ; but hearing 
or reading does not teach one much. One must see 
for one's self/' 

" Yes, yes/' says he, thoughtfully. 

"I suppose," says she, nervously, "I could 
not " 

"No. It would be impossible," interrupts he, 

sharply. " You are too young, — too It would 

be out of the question." 

"Too what?" asks the girl, gravely. "You 
were going to say something, and then you stopped. 
What was it? What is my fault ?" 

It is the question of an advanced coquette, or else 
that of an entirely innocent mind. Lord Vysely, 
after one swift involuntary glance at her, accepts the 
latter, the truer, definition. 

" Too inexperienced I" says he, slowly, and most 
dishonestly : the word he had been going to use was 
" lovely." 

" Oh, if that's all I" says she, smiling. " One 
can't be young always, or inexperienced either. I" 
— with a charming nod — "shall get over that. I 
shall grow old." 

" It will take some time," says he, laughing. 

" Ah, yes ! that is the worst of it." She looks 

4* 
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quite sad. Her white lids fall on her eyes^ and her 
color deepens. " You have a friend, Miss Chester. 
She is able to help you." 

"Yes," says Vysely, "she is a great help. 
Though, to be quite fair, I think I am her helper, 
and not she mine. She is wonderfully at home 
with the poor. That great gift of charity of which 
we read was born with her." 

" Yet she too is young, so I have been told," says 
Helen, not jealously, but perhaps with unconscious 
reproach. 

" Yes, but not " He stops himself in time. 

"Not what?" Her clear eyes are gazing softly 
into his. 

"Not — not " He is growing confused; he 

has forgotten the word substituted a moment since, 
but now, remembering it, rushes into the breach. 
" Not inexperienced," he says. 

" I wonder how she learned ?" says Helen, with 
a little sigh. " I too would help the poor sad 
working-people, if I only knew how." 

" Wait. Time will teach you." 

" Time takes so long," says she. Then suddenly, 
directing a pretty, grave, earnest glance at him, 
" Will you teach me ?" 
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Again he studies her, — to come to the conclu- 
sion that practised coquettes are fools. This re- 
mark of hels is just what one would have expected 
from one of their family; and yet as this child's 
lips utter it how far more eflfective it is I What 
eager longing in the beautiful eyes! what honest 
desire in the beautiful parted lips I 

** Lady Patty would not thank me," says he. 

" Mamma 1 She loves all good things.^' 

"In the abstract," says he, laughing. "Lady 
Patty is delightful. Naturally she wants you to be 
delightful too." 

" Well, but what has that got to do with it ?" 

"A great deal. People who devote themselves 
to the wants of the lower classes are seldom de- 
lightful." 

"Yet you ^" She checks herself abruptly. 

" Isn't Miss Chester delightful ?" asks she. 

" She has a beautiful soul," returns he, shortly. 

" Ah !" says Helen. After a moment, " Did you 
teach her ?" 

" No ! No, indeed 1 She taught me, I think. At 
all events, she has helped me to a clear judgment." 

" She is very useful," says the girl. " Very 
clever. Very happy too, I think." 
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" How happy ?'' 

^^ The greatest happiness of all must lie in being 
able to give happiness to others." 

" You are growing old rapidly," says he, smil- 
ing. " Your wish for gray hairs will soon be ac- 
complished. That is a very wise speech indeed, 
and" — in a lowered tone — " a lovely one." 

" Yet you won't let me join your ranks ?" She 
too is smiling now. 

"No; that is out of the question." He hesi- 
tates, and leans forward as if he would say some- 
thing, and then draws back again. 

" Yet if I might, if I could dare to feel myself 
of any use in the world, it would be a great com- 
fort," says she. 

Lord Vysely grows thoughtful. Comfort ! What 
need has this pretty child of comfort? Her mother I 
— surely she ought to be all in all to her mother, 
— an only child as she is, and such an only child. 
Yet one has often heard of mothers who neglected 

their children ; and Lady Patty He had never 

thought much of Lady Patty : he is perhaps think- 
ing more of her now than he ever thought before in 
his life. Is she unkind to her daughter? It is 
true that Helen is veiy seldom seen abroad with 
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her. Is there tyranny,— dissen8ion,^li8like? His 
heart grows on fire. He is always ready for a 
crusade, this enthusiastic young man. 

" Tell me,'' says he, — " your mother, Lady Patty, 
— she leads a very fashionable life, does she not ?" 

" Very,'' says the girl. 

" She goes out a great deal ?" 

"Every night," with a little nod, "straight 
through the season. You see, she is so much 
admired, so much sought after." 

"Of course," absently. "And you,— does she 
often take you with her ?" 

" As oflien as ever I wish to go." 

At this Vysely grows certain he has arrived at 
the right conclusion. The mother is barbarously 
unkind, but the girl is too loyal to say so. 

"I seldom meet you anywhere," ventures he, 
reluctantly. 

"I seldom want to go anywhere," returns she, 
calmly. Her manner puzzles him. Does she mean 
it ? or is it a mere cloak to defend her mother ? 

" Your mother, then, is very good to you ?" says 
he. He has meant his words to be regarded as a 
mere polite remark, but they form themselves into a 
question. 
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'^ Mamma is an angel !" returns the girl^ so 
gravely, in such perfect faith, that Vysely draws 
back, both mentally and physically. 

" Oh 1" says he. He stares a little. Can it really 
be true that frivolous little Lady Patty is at heart 
better than she looks? — that she can treat this 
charming piece of unspoiled nature as it should 
be treated? To imagine Lady Patty in the char- 
acter of faultless mother is almost more than he 
feels capable of. And still the deep love and 
admiration in the girl's eyes are not to be mis- 
taken. 

"Everybody loves mamma,'' says Helen, pres- 
ently. 

"Every one makes love to her!" thinks he to 
himself. Openly, however, all he says is, " She is 
greatly admired." 

" Yes, isn't she ?" eagerly. " And can it be won- 
dered at? I always think she is prettier than any 
girls one sees." 

"Than some girls. Indeed, there are moments 
when she looks like a girl." This last he says to 
please her. To himself he unkindly quotes, — 

" With the light of the lamps behind her I" 
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" I often tell her that," says Helen, looking grate- 
fully at him. 

" It seems absurd that she should be the mother 
of a stately demoiselle like you," goes on Vysely, 
glad of that kind glance. 

"She is more like my sister? Yes! Did you 
ever see any one keep so young? And do you 
know," confidentially, "why she is youthful al- 
ways? It is because she is so sweet and good." 

Lord Vysely stares a little harder. 

"She loves everybody," goes on the girl, her 
charming face aglow with tenderness. " She is kind 
to everybody. She has a lovely mind. I shall not 
be as young as mamma when I am her age." 

Vysely, who had seen Lady Patty half an hour 
ago flirting vigorously with a handsome Guards- 
man, of distinctly questionable morals, in the dim 
recesses of a conservatory, begins to wonder whether, 
if she is really " so sweet and good," she had not 
been trying to redeem that artful Guardsman from 
the error of his ways. But Lady Patty's face, 
painted and powdered, "is still before him, and 
Lady Patty's fan alone might have given one a 
lesson in coquetry. A sense of amusement takes 
possession of him, mingled very largely with a 
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profound tenderness for this grave, earnest, loving 
child beside him. 

"Haven't you got a lovely mind, then?'^ asks 
he, with a smile. 

" Oh, no !" shaking her head. " No, indeed ! I 
try hard, but I can't like everybody, and mamma 
can. I am not amiable. ' There are even some 
people whom I dislike immensely.'' 

" Poor people ! I hope — I do not put it to you 
as a question, mind, — that would be too embarrass- 
ing and might be my own undoing, — but you must 
let me say I hope I am not one of them." 

" Ah, you know you are not," says she, laughing 
softly. She turns to him, and with a quick flush 
holds out her hand to him in a pretty, impulsive 
fashion. 

Vysely colors deeply. He closes his own hand 
over the one she has given him, holding it in a 
warm pressure. Such small, slender fingers as he 
clasps ! and sweet to the feel even through the 
su^de gloves, — not hot, not cold, — -just delicately 
warm. A pity they can lie so calmly in his own. 
Not one tremor. He dares to glance at her face : 
that, too, is calm : she thinks of nothing.* She is 
a beautiful icicle,^-no more. 
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"Helen/^ says he, slowly, "let me hope some- 
thing morc, — that you lihe me." 

" Ah, you know that too," returns she, brightly. 
She withdraws her hand from his, more to put back 
a little stray lock of her chestnut hair, apparently, 
than because she thinks she ought to do it. 

" You are very happy with your mother, then ?" 
says he, presently. 

" Quite happy." 

" You can^t always stay with her, however." A 
vague rumor about a marriage that Lady Patty is 
sanctioning between her and Sir Rufus Greyly 
floats across his mind. It is very vague, but for 
the first time it troubles him. It is a monstrous 
rumor, and of course untrue, but to hear her say 
so— 

" No ? And why not ?" asks she. 

" Some day you will marry," returns he, lightly, 
watching her attentively, however, all the time. 

" That is what they all say," says she, nervously. 
She has paled perceptibly. "But it is not tiece^- 
sary. I don't want to be married. I am much 
happier as I am now, alone, with mamma." 

" Still, you will marry." 

"I think not. I hope not. Oh, no, no," says 
d 5 
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she, with a shudder. It is plain to him that her 
thoughts have run to some detested memory, and a 
strange new feeling within hun makes him quick 
to follow it. Is it true, then, that gossip about Sir 
Bufus ? To ^ this girl — this unspoiled child — ^to 
such a man as that 1 Oh, no I it is too base I Per- 
haps the sharp intensity of the indignation he is 
feeling is shown upon his &ce ; because Helen says, 
suddenly, — 

" You have heard something ? — abou t ^ ^ 

Whatever she had been going to say dies upon 
her lips. A shadow has darkened the curtain of 
the room where they are sitting, and a figure comes 
forward. 

It is that of a middle-sized, stout young man, 
partly bald, and entirely unprepossessing. 

"Our dance, I think?'' says Sir Eufus, ad- 
vancing towards Helen. 

" Yes ? Is it ?" says she. She looks at her card. 
She is quite undisturbed. She rises, and gives a 
faint glance, that is meant for a farewell, to Vysely. 
At this moment. Sir Bufus happening to be engaged 
with a part of the curtain that has fallen too much 
forward, Vysely accepts the opportunity given. 

" Do you want to go with him V^ asks he, hur- 
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riedlj. The girl's traDquillity has not deceived 
him. This new vague disturbance that is agitating 
his breast seems to have laid all her thoughts open 
to him. 

" No/' says she, quietly. 

"Then don't go." He is speaking in a low, 
eager way. " Give this dance to me. Why go ?" 

" Mamma wishes me to be kind to him," says the 
girl, very quietly, quite calmly. 

Vysely draws back, and Sir Bufus offers her his 
arm. The curtain closes behind her. She is gone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thou whose peerless 
Eyes are tearless, 
And thy thoughts as cold sweet lilies. 

It is quite astonishing, about this time, how 
demonstrative Tom Cholmondeley has grown in his 
attentions to his aunt. His private duties must be 
wonderfully light, considering how many hours he 
has to spare out of the twenty-four that go to make 
up his day. The little house in Park Lane sees a 
great deal of him, and to Helen, at all events, his 
comings rather than his goings are of distinct value. 
This is a dangerous thing for Aim, — not for her ! 

To her he is, the kindly cousin, the usual useful 
article one reads of, who does very well as a pis- 
oRer until either he or she finds " a nearer, a dearer 
one still." 

It is very, very kind of Tom to come so often, 
and take her here and there, and send so many 
tickets to her and mamma for concerts and theatres. 
He is better than any brother. Dear Tom I 
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This is how Helen regards the situation. It is 
not, however, how Lady Patty r^rds it; and it 
perhaps would be impossible to say at this juncture 
how it really is, with Tom. 

Just at this moment, as he walks up the stair- 
case to the drawing-room where he will be sure to 
see her, a sudden thought as to why he is here 
smites him and brings a half-amused smile to his 
lips. Why ? Because she is his cousin, of course, 
and a very pretty one at that, and because 

He finds a difficulty about getting on with his 
conclusions; and there is no time to argue it out 
properly, because George has thrown open the 
drawing-room door, and perforce he must enter, and 
think of the slim creature who rises to receive him 
with her charming smile, instead of his own vaga- 
ries. A whimsical fancy that both these strains of 
thought might readily be merged into one brings a 
curious smile to his lips. 

" How happy you look I" says Helen, giving him 
her hand. '^ Mamma has not come down yet: so 
you must put up with me.*' 

'' I'll try," says he. 

"And I wanted you badly. Can you" — ^gayly — 

" believe that ?" 

6* 
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"It is hard, certainly. But you have said it. 
What has happened, then? Has the entire fabric 
of life broken down, and am I to help to build it 
up again ?" 

*^Not so terrible a task as that." Her lovely 
eyes are laughing into his. "I only want you to 
wind up this wool. Toby,'' pointing to the unre- 
pentant lapdcg who is lying in ambush under an 
ottoman, full of deadly intent, "pulled it all to 
bits a few minutes ago. Ha! naughty little wretch ! 
I found you out." 

Here she makes a dab at the dog, who is de- 
lighted with this unexpected chance of a skirmish 
and darts hither and thither through and behind 
the legs of chairs and lounges, his bark almost a 
laugh. 

" It's no use," says Helen, emerging from under 
a lounge, flushed and mirthful. " Here, sit down, 
Tom, and help me to untangle my knots. It will 
take time, I warn you : so that if you have an en- 
gagement anywhere ^" 

" I hope it will take a year," says Tom, gravely. 
He seats himself, and, holding out his hands, accepts 
the tangled skein. It is a terrible, hopeless skein, 
as he is glad to see. 



r^ 
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" Poor Tom 1'' says his cousId, laughing. " It is 
a shame to condemn you to such uncongenial work, 
but I must have some one.'' 

"Any one would do, of course," says he, rather 
ruefully. 

"Yes, any one; but then of course, too, I'd 
rather have you than one of the maids. But I'm 
afraid you hate it," says she, glancing up at him 
whilst endeavoring to untwist the wool. "How 
do you feel, eh ? Insulted ? Something like Her- 
cules when " 

" Not if you feel like Omphale," says he, readily. 
He is looking at her, hoping for even the vaguest 
blush, but she only laughs. 

" Oh ! how ready !" says she. " How few would 
have had an answer so pat! Well, there, I shan't 
keep you long. That little tormentor hasn't done 
as much harm as I fancied." 

" Don't hurry on my account," says Tom, grimly. 

Nothing more is said for a minute or two, while 
she devotes herself to the establishment of order in 
the demoralized wool. Then, — 

" Do you know Miss Chester, Tom ?*' asks she. 

"Very well indeed. Plain girl, you mean, — 
with big eyes, and as good a smile as I know 1 Oh, 
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yes; I've met her often. Her father has one of 
his numerous places in our part of the world/' 

** I've seen her/' says Helen. She and the wool 
seem to grow entangled together at this juncture, 
because she becomes distinctly confused. ^' She isn't 
pretty," says she, at last. 

"She's not a beauty, certainly, if you mean 
that," says Tom. "But somehow I shouldn't call 
her ugly : when one's mind is lovely I dare say it 
paints up the features a bit. At all events, Miss 
Chester is not repulsive. To me she is even good- 
looking." 

" Her nose " &lters Helen, nervously. It is 

perhaps the unkindest speech she has ever made in 
her life. 

"It IS massive, beyond doubt," says Cholmon- 
deley, " but a diminutive nasal organ might be 
more contemptible still. ^Give me a man with a 
nose,' cried the Duke of Wellington. I suppose he 
was afraid to say, *Give me a woman,' because 
nowadays the world is so censorious it might have 
misunderstood him." 

"She isn't generally admired, however, is she?" 
asks Helen, upon whom his innuendo is thrown 
away. 
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" No ! the contemplative few alone bow to her 
charms, — Lord Vysely being her chief worshipper. 
I say ! if you go on pulling so hard as that, you'll 
only make the knot worse." 

" Lord Vysely ?" says she, in a low tone. 

" Yes : she suits him, don't you know ? Both he 
and she go in for bringing gold out of mud. It is 
a sort of crusade, — a modern religious warfare with 
the devil (nothing to do with the Salvation Army, 
I assure you), of which Lord Vysely is commander- 
in-chief, — a sort of Peter the Hermit, you know. 
They are searching for nuggets in the slums, and 
for the two or three gold pieces they find yearly 
tons of hopeless dross are flung into their path." 

"Still, it is noble," says the girl. "To rescue 
even (me would be worth the trouble of a lifetime ; 
and to work like that day after day, with only dis- 
appointment and ingratitude to encounter 1 Oh, he 
— sAe" — hurriedly — " must be a splendid character." 

He has taken no notice of her small involuntary 
slip. 

" She's a very good girl," says Cholmondeley, 
indifferently. " And as rich as Croesus. It is 
rather unfair that a girl with all that money should 
have been fallen in love with by a rich man. 
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Things in this world are unequallj arranged. Now, 
/should have been the one to fall in love with her, 

instead of " He checks himself abruptly, and 

only just in time. 

" Instead of what T 

" Instead of Lord Vysely,*' returns he, entirely 
changing his sentence. 

"That is true, then?^' says Helen, looking at 
him. 

"What? Vysely^s engagement to Miss Chester? 
Oh, I don't know. They say so. It is not pub- 
licly announced, anyway. I dare say there is an 
understanding. They are a good deal together. It 
will be a rise in the social scale for her ; and as for 
him, if it is true, I suppose he knows what he is 
about." 

" I am quite sure,'' says Helen, slowly, " that if 
he is going to marry her he loves her." 

"You seem to have studied him a good deal," 
says Cholmondeley, with a keen gaze at her. 

"I like him," replies she, simply. "I do not 
think he is a man to pretend anything." 

"And of course there is no need for pretence 
here. Miss Chester's money could not tempt him. 
He has enough and to spare of his own. Yet, after 
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all, I can^t fancy his being in love with her. That, 
probably,*' with a smile, "is because I have not 
studied him.'* 

" To marry for money is to do a base thing,*' says 
the girl, dreamily. 

"Yet many good people have done it, and not 
been a whit the less respected because of it. How- 
ever, your sentiment is a noble one. You would 
not marry for money?" says he, directing rather a 
cynical glance at her. 

" I think not ; I hope not,*' says the girl, gently. 
She sighs quickly, heavily. Her face, it seems to 
him, has paled a little. And is that an appealing 
look she has cast at him? It is too brief for 
analysis ; yet he remembers it later on. 

She looks singularly young and helpless, yet un- 
derneath all it seems to him that there is a strength 
lying that hardly accords with the youthful tender- 
ness of her face and form. 

"You see a good deal of Sir Eufiis Greyly," 
says he, suddenly, abruptly, almost unconsciously. 
At all events, the words are out before he has time 
to weigh them. Of course he has heard througt 
his mother of Sir Rufus's pretensions to his cousin's 
hand, and is well aware how advantageous in a 
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worldly sense such an alliance would be for her. 
But, then, marry this lovely child to such a brute ! 

Somehow that swift sad glance of hers has made 
his heart beat. And yet that he should come to the 
rescue is absurd. He, the moneyless man I It 
takes him all his time to keep ahead of his debts, 
and indeed of late they are fast outrunning him. 
He has not yet permitted himself to dwell on the 
forlorn idea that he has fallen in love with his 
cousin, but at odd moments direful doubts have 
caught him. What is plain to him, however, is 
that even were he in love with her his only part 
would be to stand by and see her wed another. 
There would be no hope for him, — no smallest 
chance. He could not speak, it would be too dis- 
honorable; to look on and wish her luck, and 
endure various bad half-hours in silence, would be 
his fate in such a case. But to be silent over such 
a sacrifice as the giving of her to Sir Rufus, — that 
would be difficult. 

" He and mamma are great friends," says Helen, 
slowly. 

" Are they ? Then Lady Patty is to be congrat- 
ulated." 

" Mamma ! Sir Rufus, you mean." 
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" No, indeed : your mother,-^-on her tremendous 
perspicacity. I believe she is the one person extant 
who has ever discovered grounds for friendship in 
him." 

" That is very severe/' says Helen, gravely. 

"Are you advocating his cause?" asks he, almost 
warmly. " Are you taking his part ?" 

"I am taking no one's part. But surely it is 
not right to so wholly condemn any human 
creature." 

" Oh ! as to human ^" Tom is beginning, 

when suddenly the door is thrown open, and a 
servant ushers in "Lord Vysely, and Sir Rufus 
Greyly !" 



6 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hast thou found any likeness for thy vision ? 
* « « « * * 

What of despair, of rapture, of derision, 

What of life is there, what of ill, or good ? 

^' Talk of the devil I^^ says Tom, in a low voice. 
Helen has risen. 

"I^m afraid I'm horribly early," begins Sir 
Bufiis, in his feminine high-pitched voice that 
always grates upon one. "But the feet is, hap- 
pening to be passing by, could not resist the tempta- 
tion to come in and see you.'^ 

"Tom, ring the bell. Mamma will like to see 
Sir Rufus," says Helen, very gently and prettily. 
She is now shaking hands with Lord Vysely, who 
is drawing some tickets from a pocket-book. 

"Your mother expressed a wish to attend this 
concert," says he, giving her the tickets. "I was 
fortunate enough to be able to get some tickets. 
Pray give them to her, with my kind regards. It 
is too early to hope to see her, I suppose ?" 



I"- 
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He does not seem enthusiastic over this last sug- 
gestion; and, as it is now one o'clock, it might 
reasonably be supposed that even the feeblest of 
mortals might manage to be 6n ividence. As for 
the concert, it was Helen who had expressed a 
wish to go to it, not her mother. However, Lord 
Vysely seems to have thought otherwise. 

" How kind of you 1" says Helen. Her tone is 
graver than usual. " I must thank you for mamma. 
Though perhaps she will be down soon. — Did you 
ring the bell, Tom ?" 

"Yes," says Cholmondeley. He is feeling in- 
terested. How came these two opposites together ? 
Had they met on the hall-door step? It is a 
singular combination, to say the least of it, — ^Peter 
the Hermit and Monsieur le Diablel What has 
brought these two fellows at this unearthly hour? 
Sir Eufus to make love, no doubt, — ^this with a curl 
of his lips, — but Vysely? One of his quixotic 
movements, of course, — a hope of redeeming Lady 
Patty by compelling her to go to an oratorio ! 

" Tell Lady Patricia that Lord Vysely is here,'' 
says Helen, as the servant opens the door. She 
does not mention Sir Kufus's name, at which Chol- 
mondeley grins secretly. He is glad Helen hates 
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him^ as assuredly she does in her own girlish, dig- 
nified way. He determines on helping her to 
render Greyly's impromptu morning call a burden 
to him. He devotes himself upon the spot to 
Greyly. He grows almost affectionate towards 
that stout person. Better let the girl talk to a 
gentleman, even though he be a modern Don 
Quixote and quite impracticable, than to such a 
one as this prematurely bald baronet. 

Perhaps the fact that the "modern Quixote" is 
reported to be an engaged man has something to 
do with it. 

At all events, Tom's vivacity and amiability and 
general bonhomie are so played upon Greyly that 
the latter begins to regard him as quite a friend, 
and inwardly resolves to take him into his confi- 
dence and implore him to use his influence in the 
matter of reducing Helen to reason (that is, to an 
appreciation of his personal charms and his estates) 
on the earliest opportunity. 

Meantime, Helen and Vysely are discussing the 
night's programme. 

" Mamma is going," says Helen d, propos of a 
ball somewhere in Kensington, given by some dis- 
tinguished artist. " Are you ?" 
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*^Fve accepted, but Fm afraid I shan't be able 
to go/' says he, hesitating. " You are going ?" 

" Well, mamma may wish it." 

" Does that mean that you don't ?" 

"No; no indeed!" coloring, faintly, swiftly. 
She Aad been wishing to go only two minutes ago. 
" They tell me it will be a charming ball, — that the 
house is beautiful beyond description." 

"So it is ; I have been there ; so beautiful that 
I wish I could go there to-night." He grows sud- 
denly thoughtful. To the girl it seems that he is 
simply regretting the fact that it is out of his power 
to be present at the ball : she cannot possibly know 
that he is pondering earnestly the question whether 
it would not be practicable to put in an appearance 
there, after all. 

Lady Patty, entering at this juncture, puts both 
their thoughts to flight. 

She receives Vysely and Sir Rufus with almost an 
equal amo^jnt of effusive delight. Perhaps, if there 
is a shade of empressement in one greeting more than 
in the other, it is given to Sir Bufus. He is unat- 
tached, and a declared suitor for Helen's hand ; the 
other, though a marquis, is already provided for, or 
at least so society says, and society is always right 

e 6* 
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Helen quickly — a little too hurriedly, in fact-^ 
presents to her the tickets Vysely had brought. 

"Ohl how sweet of you I" cries Lady Patty, 
directing a gaze from her pretty eyes, through 
heavily- blackened brows and lashes, at Lord 
Vysely. "How quite too goodl So Thoughtful !^^ 
— she gives a capital to the last word, — "and for 
a charity, too ! — Helen, dearest, you must go too." 

" I should like it," says Helen, gently. 

" Ah, yes I Helen is all soul," says Lady Patty, 
" She regularly revels in good deeds. Just like me. 
To do good to any one, that is the main point, eh, 
dear Lord Vysely ? Well, and are we to meet you 
anywhere? Perhaps, — of course, — I know how it 
is with young men in the season, and with you 
especially," with an arch glance meant for a declara- 
tion of her knowledge of how it is between him 
and Miss Chester, that somehow seems to fall flat, 
— " you have found an engagement elsewhere." 

"No, I shall be delighted to escort you and 
Miss Gifford," replies Vysely, gravely, — so gravely, 
indeed, that Lady Patty grows uncomfortable. 
Good heavens ! will she have to go, after all ? It 
is for a charity, this concert, and, though a fashion- 
able affair enough, lacks a thing or two that would 






bring it up to her mark. Of course a great many 
of the nobility will patronize it; but as for the 
Royalties? They have given their names; but as 

for their attending / It is so hard to move 

even the minor princes and princesses, and when 
they give their names they think they have done 
all that is required of them. It is 90 cheap, you 
know, and still so satisfactory, — ^really quite an 
honor. 

Lady Patty, who has a delicious engagement for 
the very evening of the concert, grows thoughtful ; 
the flow of conversation that her tongue usually 
supplies slackens. Supposing she can't go, why 
can't Helen ? Caroline might chaperon her. And 
even if the worst comes to the worst, it won't be 
half so bad to have a marquis dancing attendance 
on her. It will drive those Chesters wild. She 
grows quite cheerful presently, in spite of that 
precious engagement. She determines to leave the 
concert an open question so far, and now addresses . 
herself to Sir Rufus with a beaming smile. 

" Dear Sir Rufus ! To see you so early !" she 
says. "Quite a pleasure! Your charming gifts 
we are accustomed to, — aren't we, Helen? — those 
lovely flowers that Helen values so highly, and 
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always looks forward to, — but your actual pres- 
ence *' 

" It w a treat, isn't it V^ says Tom Cholmondeley, 
in a perfectly clear voice. 

"Yes, yes, indeed. — Oh, must you go. Lord 
Vysely? I shall wish I hadn't come down: I 
seem to be driving you' away. A thousand thanks 
for those tickets : anything to help a good work ! — 
What ! you going too. Sir Bufus ? You won't stay 
to lunch, then ? So sorry ! Oood-hy. Remember 
me to your dear mother, and tell her if she would 
like a ticket for this concert of Lord Vysely's " 

"/should like to go, mamma," interrupts Helen, 
softly. Lord Vysely is well out of the room by 
this time, of course. 

"Well, darling, and so you can; but there is my 
own ticket, and " 

" Thanks, thanks awfully, my mother never goes 
out," says Sir Bufus. He bids a hasty adieu to 
Lady Patty, squeezes Helen's unresponsive hand, 
and is soon heard running down the stairs. 

"Dearest child, I knew his mother never went 
anywhere. It was just a little compliment, you 
know, — a delicate attention," says Lady Patty, 
genially. 
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"But if he had accepted it, how would it be 
then ? How could you have gone ?" 

" Fm afraid, darling, I shan't be able to go any- 
way," says Lady Patty, looking, considering all 
things, very cleverly distressed. "I couldn't bear 
to say so to Lord Vysely, he is so good, but I 
have a little trivial engagement, — quite a miser- 
able matter, when compared with that delightful 
concert, — but you know one's word once given 
should be respected." 

"You gave your word to him," says Helen, 
gravely, puzzled, whereon Cholmondeley, turning 
aside, gives way to silent but violent mirth that 
nearly knocks out the panes of glass before him. 

"A mere ja^m de parleTj^ says Lady Patty, 
smiling and patting her cheek. " However, if you 
really want to go to this concert (oh, Tom, I wish 
I could go! but duty above all things!), I dare 
say I shall be able to manage it." 

" I can take Helen," says Tom. 

" Oh, that is nice of you, Tom !" says Lady 
Patty, with a rather strange little look, however. 
"What a comfort cousins and nephews are in this 
troublesome world ! Well, yov, will stay to lunch, 
at all events, I suppose ?" 
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" I'm afraid I shan't be able/' says Tom, rising. 
^^ I've promised a fellow I know to meet him at our 
club.* He's got into a mess of one sort or another, 
and I can't possibly desert him." 

" Oh, I'm so sorry I" says Lady Patty, with such 
cheerfulness that Tom laughs again as he says good- 
by to Helen. 

"You'll remember I am to take you to that 
concert ?" says he. 

" I'll remember," says Lady Patty, in her bright, 
pleasant way. 

"Ah! then we shall be sure to get there," says 
Tom, with such successful irony that neither Helen 
nor her mother sees it. 

"You are a blessing, Tom," says his aunt, 
patting his arm. "Do stay to luncheon. Your 
mother is coming: I expect her every moment." 

"And my friend is expecting me. Quite a coin- 
cidence," says Tom, lifting her hand, and dropping 
it with a delightful smile. "And yet see what a 
difference in both situations ! My mother is natu- 
rally the happiest of mortals, having gained you as 
a sister ; my friend is miserable, having lost all he 
has in the world." 

" Oh, go to him I" cries Helen, quickly. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I would not be ambitious in my wisb 
« « » « « 

You have too much respect upon the world ; 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. 

It is a little late for luncheon by the Cme Mrs. 
Cholmondeley arrives, yet neither Lady Patty nor 
Helen seems aware of the feet. Lady Patty, indeed, 
had been employing the time since Tom's departure 
in leading up to a conversation with her daughter 
that had puzzled Helen completely and her mother 
in part. One outcome of it was plain to them. 
Helen had declared her intention of not going 
to that ball in Kensington to-night. If mamma 
wished it very much, she would go; but otherwise 
she would be glad to stay at home. Pressed for a 
reason as to why she didn't want to go, she said she 
was tired. A perfectly absurd reason, that always 
meant something prodigious, decided Lady Patty. 

"She won't go to that ball to-night, and I've 
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specially promised Sir Kufus she shall meet him 
there," says Lady Patty, almost in tears, five 
minutes after her greeting with Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
and when all the preliminaries about one's relatives 
and the weather have been gone through. "Was 
there ever so tiresome a child ?" 

"But surely you have authority," says Mrs. 
Cholmondeley. 

" Of course ! But, then, to make her unhappy, 
— I couldn't do that," says Lady Patty, who is a 
curious combination. Worldly all through, she has 
still a rather kind if frivolous heart in her manu- 
factured bosom. To tyrannize over any living 
thing, to torture it bodily, would cause herself 
torture. And yet to turn importunity into a fine 
art and actually compel a person to her will, 
through the sheer dropping of words, as the per- 
petual dropping of water will wear away a rock, is 
not beyond her. 

"Ah, Caroline," says she, "if I only had had a 
boy instead of a girl 1 Not that Helen isn't perfect ; 
but then a perfect boy would have been so much 
better." 

"Always supposing that such an animal ever 
existed," says Mrs. Cholmondeley, dryly. 
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"There must be a good boy somewhere^' says 
Lady Patty, plaintively. " And, at all events, even 
a bad boy would have been better than such a 
terribly good girl as Helen." 

"Would he?" Mrs. Cholmondeley seems to 
grow drier every moment. "My experience of 
boys is different from yours. And I have had 
one, and you haven't. Tom isn't a bad boy by 
any means, — indeed, he is a distinctly good one, as 
boys go, — but he is a trial, I can assure you, — 
always running after lesser stars, and caring for 
nobody in the least possible, when he knows he is 
bound to marry for money. Poor as his father left 
him" (with a little bitterness, this), " he is still the 
head of the family, and should remember it." 

" Helen wants to go to this horrid concert," says 
Lady Patty, presently, alluding to the entertain- 
ment for which Lord Vysely had brought the 
tickets. 

" Well, I hear it won't be half bad, of its kind. 
Why not take her ?" 

" Because I want to go to the Golightlys'. They 
have a little impromptu supper for that evening, 

and they want " She pauses, and laughs with 

a faint embarrassment. 

D 7 
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"A little wholesome correction?" queries Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, mildly. 

" Oh, DOW, Caroline, that is severe I And severity 
doesn't suit you. Yes: well, they are — certainly 
they are — a little outrageous now and then; but 
such fun ! Of course if it wasn't for their small 
affair I'd sacrifice myself and consent to be bored 
to death for three hours to please darling Helen ; 
but, as it is, you" — with a sudden wild hope — 
" wouldn't like to go, would you ?" 

*^No!" says Mrs. Cholmondeley, with decision. 
" But there is Tom. He is very good-natured : he 
might be able to take her. And cousins, you 
know : nobody could say anything." 

"N — 0," says Lady Patty, thoughtfully, doubt- 
fully. 

"What are you thinking of now?" asks her 
sister-in-law, impatiently. 

" Of Tom," calmly, but promptly. 

"Well? What of him?" 

"It seems curious that just at the last moment 
Helen should have decided on not going to this 
ball to-night; I couldn't account for it, — I can't 
now, quite; but it seems that Tom isn't going 
either." 
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** Nonsense I you are creating impossible bugbears 
for your own undoing. Tom is quite safe, — quite. 
He couldn't afford a regular love-affair, unless there 
was money in it. Do you think I would encourage 
his friendliness with Helen if I thought there was 
danger for him in it ?" 

"And how about herf I could fancy a girl 
liking Tom, he is so queer. What if she were to 
fall in love with him ?'' 

"Nonsense again to that! Tom would not en- 
courage her. He may be a flirt, but he is an honor- 
able man, and distinctly gentlemanly. He would 
not make love to Helen, — at all events, if I said 
one word.'' 

"I wish you would say the word," says Lady 
Patty, who is practical enough au fond. 

" I don't fancy there is any necessity." 

" I don't know about that, Caroline. You seem 
to think Tom might be persuaded to take her to 
this idiotic — I mean quixotic, but" (with noble im- 
partiality) "it is all the same — this concert, at all 
events, for those troublesome East End people (who 
are alive goodness knows why, for nobody wants 
them), but what will you say if I tell you that Tom 
actually proposed taking her there? A young man 
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like Tom is not so safe as you think him^ if he is 
willing to devote himself to a charitable concert in 
a back slum in the height of the season. You see, 
I am cautious. I don't even hint at the fact that 
his devotion may belong to Helen." 

" Helen is very pretty," says Tom's mother, " but 
Tom has seen a good many pretty girls. I wonder, 
now, who is singing at that concert?" Evidently 
Tom's mother's mind is running on those lesser 
stars of whom she spoke so feelingly. 

"Very distinguished people, I believe. Lord 
Vysely is an enthusiast. You know him, don't 
you ? He comes from your part of the world." 

" He has a place in our county. Yes, I've met 
him." 

"Well, he has organized this concert. Now, 
Helen wants to go to it, and Tom seems anxious 
to escort her; yet Tom doesn't look to me like a 
person who would go in for aiding charitable insti- 
tutions, at least with his presence." 

"But Helen isn't a charitable institution," says 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, smiling : in spite of everything 
she feels amused. It may be that it is from her and 
not from his father that Tom inherits the sense of 
humor that belongs to him. 
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" No, no/' says Lady Patty ; " but — and yet he 
befriends her, and " Lady Patty grows con- 
fused. '* Oh, I know how you can twist and turn 
things, Caroline, but still the germ of the matter 
remains. Why is Tom going to immolate himself 
upon the altar of " 

"Of what r 

" I'm quite afraid to say it." This very dole- 
fully. "I only hope the immolation isn't <rt^," 
says Lady Patty, having recourse to the inevitable 
lace pocket-handkerchief. 

"Don't be a fool!" says Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
sharply. "There is nothing serious between Tom 
and Helen. If he should suggest taking her about, 
what is there in that? The girl leads a rather 
secluded life even up here in town. You have 
your amusements; she, — well, I suppose she has 
some of her own, and if her leaning just at present 
is towards the redemption of the lower classes, give 
her a loose rein, and you will see how quickly she 
will come to grief over a fence or two. However," 
with a shrug, " if you object to Tom, there are other 
people, no doubt, who will be glad to take her to 
this concert." 

" Lots of women," says Lady Patty, contemptu- 

7* 
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ously, "people who want to get in with me, 
but " 

" My dear Patty ! you know the Greys, the Stan- 
leys, the Royals, would all be delighted to chaperon 
her.'' 

"Yes, I dare say/' She hesitates perceptibly, 
and then, glancing at her sister-in-law somewhat 
nervously, " Sir Rufus would take her," says she. 

"Is Sir Rufus a relation, — a cousin, — a connec- 
tion, even?" asks Mrs. Cholmondeley, sedately. 
"No? Then how could he escort her anywhere 
without your presence? Dear Patty, be sensible! 
You are anxious for this marriage between Helen 
and Sir Rufus, and so indeed am I, but to so 
precipitate matters would be to make an egre- 
gious mistake; and, besides, you tell me Helen 
is not altogether favorably disposed towards Sir 
Rufus." 

" A mere girl's fancy." 

"Yes. Well, you have nobody on the tapis 
besides Sir Rufus ?" 

" No one at all special. If Lord Vysely had not 
been swallowed up by that Chester girl, I should 
think that Helen, with her philanthropic tenden- 
cies, might have enslaved him ; but Helen arrived 
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too late. Sir Kufus is the best parti on our card at 
present." 

" I don't like him," says Mrs. Cholmondeley, in 
a slow, meditative sort of way. " Of course that 
goes for nothing, — my opinion, I mean ; I haven't 
got to live with him, and my nature may be antago- 
nistic to his, whereas Helen's may be sympathetic. 
But, honestly, Patty, I can't bear him !" She starts 
suddenly as her eye catches the door-way. Some 
one is standing there ! Time reveals the faci^ that it 
is her niec'e. 

" Whom can't you bear, auntie ?" cries she, laugh- 
ing. " What unlucky wight has come under your 
displeasure ? Sir Rufus, eh ? Well, he isn't nice, 
is he?" 

" Baronets are always nice," says Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, — " especially the rich ones." 

"And Sir Rufus is so good-hearted," puts in 
Lady Patty, with a pious sigh. 

"He is also very ugly," says the girl, smiling. 
" One shouldn't forget that, according to some, that 
is a great vice." 

"According to others, to be caustic is not neces- 
sarily to be virtuous," says her aunt, with a little 
bend of her head. There is something, however, 
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in her eyes that breaks her reproof in two and 
makes Helen laugh. 

" Still, he is ugly/' says she. 

" Oh, no,'' says Lady Patty, — " not ugly, surely. 
There is a good deal of meaning in his face, don't 
you think T 

("A good deal of meanness," thinks Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley.) 

"Well, at all events, he isn't handsome," says 
Helen, still smiling. 

" Baronets are always handsome," ' says Mrs. 
Cholmondeley again, laughing in spite of herself. 
" You may not think so now, but time will teach it 
to you." 

Helen laughs too, but shakes her head. 

" Time can't take away a pug nose," says she. 

" Oh, Helen, my dearest \ how uncharitable I 
Poor, dear Sir Rufus! And so devoted as he is, 
too! When first you came out, even, he was a 
good friend to you, — saw to your having the best 
partners, and so on. So useful !" 

" I suppose she can dispense with his services in 
that line now," says Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

"Entirely. She has generally more than she 
knows what to do with. Exactly like me when 
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I first came out," says Lady Patty, simpering. 
" Helen, I assure you, has been quite a success." 

"She would be, of course," says her aunt, ex- 
amining the girl critically. " She is very pretty." 

"J.m I pretty?" cries Helen, pleased a little. 
She rises and runs over to a long mirror that is let 
into one of the walls. Mrs. Cholmondeley's eyes 
follow her. Is she real^ — ^an honest ing^ue, that 
one may believe in, — or a very cleverly manufac- 
tured replica? 

"Yes, she is admired," says Lady Patty, as 
if just a little surprised. She is very unlike 
Lady Patty in appearance. "Prim — my maid, 
you know; quite a superior person; very good 
style — says it gives her positive pleasure to dress 
Helen." 

" Ah ! that is fame indeed !" says Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

This life — one was thiDking to-day, 

In the midst of a medley of fancies — 
Is a game, and the board where ,we play 

Green Earth, with her poppies and pansies. 

. A. Lakg. 

"You can go, Prim. I shall attend to mamma." 

It is late next morning, — quite a quarter to 
twelve, — and Helen, who is hovering daintily over 
a rather dilapidated Lady Patty, dismisses the 
"perfect treasure" with a smiling nod. 

"Now tell me all the news," says she, pushing 
her mother into a comfortable chair, and preparing 
to brush out Lady Patty^s still fair and luxuriant 
locks. 

"Oh, it wasn't much," says Lady Patty, yawn- 
ing ; " yet it might have been worse, too. A lot of 
people one knew, as well as a bigger lot one never 
heard of in their lives, and isn't likely to again. 
That's the worst of these artistic affairs.'* 
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" The best, I should think. Variety is always 
charming. Did they admire your new frock?" 

"Yes, immensely. Really, Helen, it was the 
biggest thing in the room. Everybody asked me 
who made it. It ought to be a regular advertise- 
ment for Madame Delagne! I think I will drive 
round there this afternoon on my way to the 
Gorings' and tell her about it. She ought to let 
me oflF half the price on account of it. But she's 
the meanest creature !" 

" After all, if she let everybody off, she wouldn't 
be a millionaire," says Helen. " Would you like to 
sit with your face to the glass whilst I am doing 
your hair ?" 

"Yes, I think I should," says Lady Patty, 
modestly. "Who was there? Oh, the whole 
world. Tom, among others." 

" Tom !" Helen lets her mother's hair fall loosely 
round her shoulders and stares at her mother's eyes 
in the glass. " Why, he said he wasn't going !" 

"H'm!" says Lady Patty to herself. "She 
doesn't like that. I was right. She would have 
gone had he been going I This must be checked ai 
once. Caroline, with all her vaunted common sense, 
isn't half as clever as I am. I shall drive round 
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and tell her. If Helen had known Tom was to 
be there she would have accompanied me. Just 
as well she didn't. It's an ill wind blows nobody 
good. With that child in the room I should 
scarcely have been such a success as I was, and 
certainly I could not have risked dancing so often 
with '' 

" Tom !" says Helen, again, as if amazed. She 
has resumed the soft and measured usage of the 
brush. "He told me he was going down to Nor- 
folk by the late train." 

"Unless I saw his ghost, it was Tom," says 
Lady Patty, laughing. "And looking uncom- 
monly well, too, — for him !" ^ 

" What a disparagement !" says Heleu. " Why, 
I think Tom quite good-looking !" 

" I've no doubt you do," says Lady Patty to her- 
self again. 

"He seemed in radiant sj)irits," says she out 
loud. " I never saw him so animated. I dare say 
he couldn't drag himself away at the last moment. 
I expect his present infatuation was there last night." 

" Is he in love too ?" asks Helen, hastily. The 
" too," however, escapes her mother. 

"He is always in love more or less," says she. 
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judiciously. " He is a perfect butterfly, — ' constant 
to one love never !' as somebody says. However/' 
— gayly, — " Tom's nobody. A mere detrimental. 
If he can't manage to marry an heiress, he can't 
possibly marry at all. Let me tell you about the 
other people." 

"Yes, do. You like your hair high for your 
bonnet, don't you? — Well, Miss Acton looked 
lovely as usual, I suppose. What did she wear?" 

" Rose ; of all things ! A rose-colored skirt, cov- 
ered with cr^pe pf the same shade. HideouSy I 
thought; too pronounced, and very unbecoming to 
one so pale. After all, Helen, I don't think she is 
so entirely up to the mark as they try to make oiie 
believe." 

"Still, she is charming,'.' says Helen. "When I 
see her, I like to sit quite quiet and look at her." 

" It is all that is left one to do. Certainly you 
couldn't listen to her, because she never opens her 
lips." 

"She seems dull, certainly," says Helen, reluc- 
tantly. "I am afraid most of the really lovely 
women are deficient in cleverness." 

" Oh, I don't know that," says Lady Patty, 

with an appreciative glance at herself in the glass. 

8 
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"But Ethel Acton is a perfect fool. She came 
with the Chesters. By the bye, Helen," starting 
round, now that her hair is finished, "talking of 
the Chesters reminds me of Lord Vysely : he was 
there too; and — good gracious! how very near I 
was to forgetting all about itl" 

Helen has laid down the brush, but now fidgets 
about a little at the dressing-table, before turning 
round. Her mother continuing silent, however^ 
she says at last, — 

" Was he there ?'^ Her tone is quite composed. 

" Yes. I fancied he was bound to be somewhere 
else. Unfortunately, as it appeared, he wasnH. He 
bored me to death for a full half-hour last night. 
I suppose he meant to be agreeable; but he is a 
Solemnite and no mistake. However, he was evi- 
dently bent on being civil to me : so I forgave him. 
You know his father and mine were old friends. 
He asked if you were with me, and seemed sur- 
prised, I thought, when I said no. He left me 
directly after that." 

Helen says nothing. She is now at the ward- 
robe, getting out one of Lady Patty's afternoon 
gowns, and seems absorbed in her task. 

"By the bye, darling, he said something about 
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calling here this afternoon to see me. And I said 
I should be delighted to receive him, quite for- 
getting I had promised to lunch at the Gorings\ 
I must go there, and also to Delagne's to tell her 
about last night's gown and to order a new one 
for Goodwood. So sorry, Helen sweetest, that the 
Deloraines haven't asked you as well as me for the 
races. I think Lady Deloraine might have done 
so ; but she is so jealous about those horrid red- 
haired girls of hers. Next year I shall be able to 
manage better; though indeed,'' with a coaxing 
laugh, "I don't suppose you will want my chap- 
eronage next year. Sir Rufus will be your ^ guide, 
philosopher, and friend' then." 

" Don't set your heart on that," says Helen, very 
gently. 

" No, no, no," more gayly still : " it is you who 
must set your heart there. His — poor fellow ! — is* 
there already. Well, but about Goodwood. I am 
so disappointed ! It would have amused you, and 
done you good, and made you au courant with a 
great many fashionable matters. I suppose the 
Deloraines are pretty full, or they would have had 
to ask you too. Of course they should ask me I 
A first-cousin, you know.^' 
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"Of course," says Helen, vaguely. Mamma has 
said it ; it is therefore all right ; and where, indeed, 
could they get a brighter, a more charming guest 
than mamma? 

"I thought," says Lady Patty, doubtfully, "of 
writing to Katherine and saying how I should like 
to bring you with me, and that I shouldn't in the 
least mind your sharing my room, and " 

"Oh, no! You mustn't do that! It would 
be horrible. It would be unkind to the poor 
Deloraines," cries Helen. "I dare say they have 
already asked more than they quite know what 
to do with. Don't trouble yourself in the least 
about me, mamma; I shall manage to get on 
beautifully, even" — with a little fond caress — " with- 
out you." 

" Well, I shall be missing you all the time," 
says Lady Patty, returning the caress with effusion, 
"Was there exier so dear a girl? Another might 
have grumbled at being left behind in her fir^st 
season ; but Helen is perfect I — just the sort ot 
daughter I would have," thinks Lady Patty, with 
complacent tenderness. " And what will you do for 
the three days I shall be away ? I have accepted 
for ihree days." 
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"I should like to go to the Zoo one day/' says 
Helen. 

" Where f 

"To the Zoological Gardens. I suppose," hesi- 
tating, " you will think it silly, but I do so like to 
see the animals. May I go? Can Prim take me?" 

" Of course, darling. But what a funny fancy I 
And for the other days? I suppose," laughing, 
"you won't want to see the lions feed more than 
once a week ?" 

"I shall go to some picture-galleries the second 
day, and — wait for you the third." 

" What a comfortable girl you are !" cries Lady 
Patty. " And what a dear one I I shall give you 
something lovely for this, Helen; I shall indeed. 
You must think of what you want while I am 
away, and I'll buy it for you the moment I get 
back." 

" ni keep thinking Aard," says Helen, laughing, 
" from this instant until your return." 

" And with regard to Lord Vysely, dearest, you 
will see him and make him my apologies ?" 

" I'll make the apologies perfect." 

"I am sorry to have to let you in for so dull 

a twenty minutes, dariing." 

8* 
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'^I don't think he is as dull as you think 
him, mamma/' says Helen, growing suddenly 
thoughtful. 

" No ? That is because you know so few people 
as yet. I think, however, a tite-d-tUe with him will 
open your eyes. It is too bad to inflict it upon 
you; but, you see, I can't help it." She spreads 
her pretty hands abroad. ^* However, you can give 
him his cong6 after a little while. Give it as soon 
as you can, Helen." This very meaningly, and as 
if anxious to enforce it on the girl's memory. 
" Say you have an engagement ; or get one of the 
servants to deliver you a message ; or " 

" Oh, I dare say I shall be able to endure him 
for the length of an ordinary visit," cries Helen, 
laughing. "When he finds you are not here, he 
will make it short." 

"A proser never knows when to go away,^-espe- 
cially a proser of the Philanthropic family." 

" I like him," says Helen, calmly. 

" You think him so because you think him so. I 
defy you to give a reason for your liking, beyond 
the fact that you are charity itself. If ever I take 
you to a fancy ball, Helen, it shall be as a vowed 
Sister. Here, we have wasted too much time already 
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over Vysely. He isn't worth it. I wish Miss 
Chester joy of him, for my part." 

" Then that report is quite true ?'' 

^' Quite. I heard it discussed ad nauseam last 
night. It is an infatuation on his part. For her, 
I have no doubt she knows what she is doing. He 
doesn't. It is a sort of mutual admiration society 
with those two. She goes in for the petting of the 
poor (who hate to be petted, by the way), and so 
does he. It is a Band of Union on a small scale. 
Such a pity ! A great many desirable girls would 
have married him." 

"It is noble of him, however, to have chosen 
worth instead of beauty." 

" Certainly there is no beatdy in it," says Lady 
Patty, laughing. "What a girll She has nose 
and mouth enough for two." 

"She is one of the ugliest people I ever saw," 
says Helen, so suddenly, with such utter conviction, 
that it takes Lady Patty by storm. 

The latter falls back in her lounging-chair and 
clasps her hands, 

" Ha ! ha ! that's refreshing 1" cries she. " It 
does me good. After all, you are not as hopelessly 
amiable as I feared you. Too much of a saint 
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makes other people too much of a sinner: it is 
therefore aggravating. Well, good-by for a while, 
prettiest of children/' kissing Helen fondly. "Take 
care of yourself till my return, and be sure you 
get rid of that good Vysely as soon as ever you 
can." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Thine eyes are like the sea, my dear, 
The wandering waters, green and gray ; 

Thine eyes are wonderful, and clear, 
And deep, and deadly, even as they. 

A. Lanq. 

Lady Patty has hardly taken her departure, 
tripping down the steps into her brougham with all 
the youthful lightness of a girl, before Lord Vysely 
arrives at her pretty house in Park Lane. The 
servants have been told to admit him, and presently 
he finds himself entering the small, exquisitely- 
arranged drawing-room. 

Helen rises to receive him. -"Mamma is so 
sorry she had to go out to luncheon. It was a 
previous appointment. She desired me to tell you 
how disappointed she was not to be able to be at 
home to receive you when you called." 

Vysely can hardly keep back a smile. How 
perfectly the lesson has been learned, but how im- 
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perfectly delivered I Was there ever a creature so 
young, so sweet, so genuine for her years ? 

" I shall not see Lady Patty, then," says he. 

" No, I am sorry to say.'^ 

He does not look at all sorry, — a fact that strikes 
Helen's faithful heart at once, and raises within her 
faint feelings of animosity against him. 

"Mamma is lunching with the Gorings," she 
says. 

"I expect this is always an unlucky hour in 
which to hope to find her," says Vysely. 

"Then, if so, why did you come?'' is the answer 
that rises to Helen's lips, the habit of saying exactly 
what she means being still strong within her. She 
has had too little of society as yet to kill the nature 
within her. A touch of training, however, keeps 
her silent ; but her face is so eloquent that Vysely 
reads his error there, and makes haste to correct it. 

"Lady Patty is so popular," says he, "that I 
expect she is in strong request not only in the night 
during the season, but in the noon and morning 
too." 

This is very happy. Helen smiles so gladly, so 
gratefully, that he actually forgives himself the lie 
he has uttered. 
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" Yes, mamma is a great favorite," says she. 

If Vysely has his own opinions about that, he is 
at least at liberty to keep them to himself. And in 
truth his opinion about Lady^Patty would have 
been distinctly erroneous. He may not care for her, 
— may think her frivolous, — but, as a rule, she is 
very popular among her women friends, being not 
only lively in disposition, but — ^rarest of all things 
among women — very seldom jealous of her own sex. 

" I thought I should have seen you last night," 
says Vysely, presently. 

" At that ball in Kensington ?" 

" Yes." 

"I thought you had found it impossible to go 
there," says she, with a ndiveU impossible to mis- 
construe. "You told me yesterday that you would 
not be able to manage it." 

"I thought so then," says he^.slowly. - He is 
looking at her. *' Afterwards it occurred to me 
that I w(yuld go. I fancied I should be happy 
there; but" — with an earnest glance at her — "I 
was wrong. I was only miserable." 

" Oh, I am sorry you went, then," says Helen, 
gently, but eagerly. It is her turn to look at him. 
" Why weren't you happy ?" asks she. 
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" There was nobody there I cared to see.'' 

" Miss Chester was there/' says Helen^ very softly. 

"Yes, yes: she was a relief, certainly. She is 
one in a thousand," says Vysely. " One can con- 
verse with her; one can only talk to the others. 
But still " 

His pause is eloquent, but the girl, filled with 
her belief in his engagement to Miss Chester, setes 
nothing in it. She looks back at him sweetly, 
calmly; and, meeting that undisturbed glance, a 
sense of disappointment fills Lord Vysely 's breast. 

Has she no feeling? Is she at heart what she 
looks outwardly, a pale lovely statue, a thing of 
marble? Was there ever so still a girl? Oh to 
move her ! 

"Are you going to Goodwood?" asks Helen 
whilst he thinks. | 

" Are you ?" asks he, recklessly. To waken her 
is now becoming the one strong desire within him. 

"No," says she, shaking her head. "Lady 
Deloraine has asked mamma to go to her for the ^ 
week, but she has not asked me. You see, it is 
my first season, and I suppose her house is full." 

"Nonsense! Your mother's room would surely 
have done for you." 
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" So mamma thought ; but I would not hear of 
her hinting that to Lady Deloraine. Perhaps" — 
with a thoughtful glance — "she has a great many 
girls asked already." 

" There are girls, and girls " He breaks off 

abruptly. Flattery such as this seems a desecra- 
tion where she is concerned. " And so you are not 
asked ? What savages there are in the world !" 

A little irrepressible laugh breaks from Helen. 

" Oh I the poor Deloraines ! I don't think they 
are savages !" says she. She seems amused. Then 
suddenly her mood changes, and the gayety that is 
always very subdued in her gives way to the old 
calm. 

" You are going, of course ?" says she, — ^a little 
wistfully, it seems to him. 

"I suppose so. I've promised the Duchess of 
Metrose to go to her, if possible." An astute 
listener would have been sure that the last words 
were not in use when that invitation from the 
duchess was under course of answering. 

"Mamma says everything is possible to a wfan," 
says Helen, even a little more wistfully. 

"Your mother must have been baptized at the 

fount of wisdom,*' says Vysely, annoyed with Lady 
X ^ 9 
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Patty he scarcely knows why. "Well, and for 
yourself: what are you going to do with your 
time when left alone in this howling London 
desert ?" 

"I shall amuse myself/' smiling and nodding. 
" Mamma goes to the Deloraines' early on Tuesday, 
or Wednesday, — ^I forget the day; but, at all 
events, the day following, Prim — that's mamma's 
maid; she isn't going to take her with her this 
time, — Prim and I are going to — now" — shyly — 
"don't laugh, — we are going to the Zoological 
Gardens." 

She gazes at him almost defiantly, 

" Why should I laugh ?" asks he. 

"Because they all do. Tom would, I know. 
And mamma, — she thought it so odd of me to 
want to go there." 

"Well, I don't," says Vysely; "and Fm not 
laughing, either : so you need not look as if you 
wanted to annihilate me." 

" I like the Zoo," says the girl, timidly. 

"So do I. There are few places so interesting. 
You are not the only person who likes to go there." 

" I know that — of course !" more shyly still. " I 
know all the — lower orders Oh I" glancing at 
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him with sudden compunction, ^' I should not have 
said that — called them thai — ^to you/' 

" Called them ?" 

" The — the poor people !" Then, growing more 
and more confused, "I don't know what to call 
them," cries "she, desperately. " I have heard that 
you regard them as your equals, but,'' regretfully, 
" though I've tried, I can't do that." 

"Why not?" 

"Because — they are so dirty," whispers Helen, 
as if ashamed of herself. 

" Well, they are ; they are, certainly," says Lord 
Vysely, with a deep sigh; "but, you know, we 
should only consider that so far a deterrent of our 
sympathies as to bend our whole strength to the 
changing of it. By degrees we shall make them 
clean, and then, therefore, happy, and after that 
virtuous." 

" You must not say ^ we' to me," says Helen. 

" Do you mean you wovldnH help us ?" 

" Oh, no ; that I am not worthy. And, besides," 
in a low tone, " you don't want me." 

" Why should you think that ?" 

" Because you have so many others, — ^Miss Ches- 
ter, and-— others." 
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If he had ever given a single thought in the 
matter of love to Miss Chester, he might now have 
read the innocent meaning of her words; but he 
had not. 

"We want so vianyy^ says he, — "the whole 
civilized world ! As for me, I am but a mere 
help, a subordinate : you must not think of me as a 
leader.'^ 

" Oh, yes, I do,^' says the girl. 

"Well, never mind, then: we won't discuss it: 
only you must try to learn you are wrong. I am 
too young to take on me all that responsibility ; and 
you," he pauses and regards her suddenly with a 
certain compunction, — "you are too young to be 
burdened with the woes of humanity. Come, tell 
me instead about your arrangements for a day 
at the Zoo. We are in sympathy there, at all 
events. I think it a charming place, and you — 
you like it?" 

" I love it," says the girl, frankly, her fear of 
ridicule appeased. "I like to hear the lions roar, 
and watch the tigers' wicked eyes. It helps me to 
understand all the tales of travel and adventure 
th^t I read. But I am always uneasy about that 
little bit of meat they get. The lion looks so big 
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and the meat so small I Is it enough^ do you 
think?" 

"Evidently, or the lion would not be alive. I 
expect their keepers understand the wants of the 
animals. If they were to be over-generous with 
regard to their meals, the lions and tigers might 
wax fat and kick, and where should we all be 
then?" 

"I wonder you like the Zoo," says Helen, 
regarding him attentively with her large, thought- 
ful eyes. " I dare say when you go there you say 
to yourself, why should all this food be given to 
mere brute beasts, when the children of the East 
End are starving ?" 

" I confess the thought has occurred to me ; 
though how you knew it puzzles me." He is 
returning her earnest gaze, with a strange, warm, 
sweet look in his own eyes. "But no; I have 
considered it, and those Grardens are good for the 
poor. Their minds must be fed as well as their 
bodies, and it is a great amusement to them, as 
well as to us, to wander from cage to cage and 
watch the strange inhabitants of them." 

" Yes ; I hope they enjoy it all as much as I do." 

"Well," says he, rising, and holding out his 

9* 
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hand^ "and so the day after Lady Patty goes to 
Goodwood you go to the Zoo?" 

" Yes, I think so." 

"I am glad you have that amusement before 
you." 

" Thank you. I am glad you are going to be 
amused also. I hope," smiling at him, "you will 
enjoy the races very much." 

" The races ? — ^yes, I dare say," returns he, uncer- 
tainly, and, with a last pressure of her small, 
childish hand, he takes his departure. 

On the hall-door step he encounters Sir Eufus 
Greyly ! The door is still open, and it is therefore 
impossible to the footman to say Miss Gifford is not 
at home in the very face of Vysely's going. The 
latter gives Sir Rufus a curt word, and goes on his 
way, a wild tumult of anger and disgust in his 
breast. What has that fellow wanted there? Will 
they force her to marry him, after all? He has 
heard the footman admit him. It is outrageous of 
her mother to leave her so much alone, to leave her 
to the love-making of a man like Greyly. Should 
he go back? He half turns round in the street, 
and then hesitates. Has he a right to interfere? 
Would she herself thank him? Has she shown 
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him even the smallest mark of favor up to this? 
And what would she think now of his going back ? 
She might even deem it an impertinence. 

Turning away impatiently, he calls a passing 
hansom, and, jumping into it, is driven to his club. 
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CHAPTER X. 

€^t thee to dungeon underground, 
And sit beside thy man Mahound. 
I wot I would ye twain were bound 
For evermore therein. 

A. Lang. 

Sir Rufus, having been informed by the relao- 
tant footman (who had had a hint from his mistress 
to admit him, but who knew Miss GiflFord would 
not care to receive him, — servants know everything) 
that she was at home, follows the man up the stairs 
and into the room Lord Vysely had but just quitted. 

Helen, who had been standing by a jardiniere 
rather idly examining the fresh flowers in it, turns 
with a start on hearing him announced. 

It is indeed a surprise, and a most unpleasant 
one. Why had Greorge admitted him? She had 
not, of course, told him she would not be at home ; 
there seemed no necessity for that, people so seldom 
called except on mamma's day ; but Greorge should 
have known. 
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She moves a step or two to greet her visitor, who 
advances eagerly towards her, hat in hand and what 
he erroneously believes to be an attractive smile 
upon his countenance. It only serves to render 
him doubly hideous in the eyes of the girl he thinks 
he adores. 

"Such a delight to find you accessible,'' murmurs 
he; "greatly feared you would not receive at this 
hour, and not being Lady Patty's day, too. I came 
— er — to leave these — my matutinal offering — ^at 
your— er — shrine, but scarcely hoped to be able to 
present them in person." 

He has arrived armed with a gigantic bouquet, 
which he now presents to Helen with a smirk that 
would have made a less gentle, self-contained 
creature long to box his ears. 

"But, finding Vysely just leaving, I — er" — 
another smirk — "took courage, and asked if I 
might see Lady Patty (yr you. I was made happy 
by your servant. He said I could see you /" 

"Thank you," says Helen, in a little troubled 
tone, taking the flowers. "Mamma is fond of 
flowers. She will be glad of these." 

"Oh, but they are not for mamma," says Sir 
Eufus, his high voice higher than ever. "They 
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are for you,. I hope yow will be glad to have 
them/^ 

" You see, it is a case of embarraa des richesses^'^ 
says Helen, with the faintest smile in the world. 
She makes a vague gesture of her hand to the 
room, where flowers innumerable are standing, or 
drooping, or growing, in every vase and bowl. 

"Still, young ladies, I hear, are never tired of 
new things;* and, besides," squeezing a glass into 
his right eye, "if I am not mistaken, those vases 
contain the flowers /sent you yesterday." 

"Very likely. I really don't know. One of 
the servants attends to them," says Helen, coloring 
slightly. She draws her slight young figure up to 
its fullest height, and not only figuratively but 
really succeeds in looking down on him. His 
questionable taste in alluding to a gift already 
given has roused her to a stronger sense of dislike 
towards him than she has already known. Per- 
haps, too, it was a little fatal to his cause his 
coming to see her directly after her late interview 
with Vysely. 

"Ha!" says Sir Rufus, vaguely. He is wise 
enough to know he has struck a wrong chord some- 
where, though not gentleman enough, in spite of 
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his lineage, to know where. He shifts the conver- 
sation quickly. 

"I suppose you have no thoughts now but for 
Goodwood ?'' says he. 

"I am not going," returns she, indifferently, 
absently. She is, indeed, thinking only of how to 
get rid of him; and yet mamma will be angry if 
she offends him in any way. Mamma seems quite 
fond of him. How can she? And. why isn't she 
here to receive him? And, oh, why did Lord 
Vysely go away so soon ? He might have stayed 
another five minutes, and then he would have 
known by her — she could have let him know in 
some way — that he must stay until Sir Kufus 
is ready to go too. Or Tom, even! Where is 
Tom ? She wouldn't have minded asking Tom to 
stay. 

" Not going !" says Sir Rufus. " By Jove ! You 
have refused, then ?" 

" No ; I have not been invited." 

" But Lady Patty ?" 

^^ Mamma has been asked, and is going. I am 
not," says Helen, as if repeating a lesson to a dull 
pupil. 

" By Jove 1" says Sir Rufus again. This is one 
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of bis brilliant remarks, — a sort of bomb-sbell be 
sends off on all occasions, wbether joyful or otber- 
wise. " And so your mother is going, and you are 
not I Deuced odd, I call it" 

"There is nothing odd about it,'^ says Helen, 
coldly. 

" And you'll be left here alone, in a wilderness, 
by Jove ! with not a decent soul to speak to ! I've 
a good mind not to go myself." 

" Why ?" asks Helen, hardly understanding her- 
self the exquisite sarcasm of the question. 

" Well," with a high laugh, — one of his many 
defects, — "J'd be here to speak to, wouldn't I?" 
It is evident that he is rash enough to regard him- 
self as a "decent soul." "Fact is," says he, "I 
don't care to go where you aren't !" 

He leans towards her, a languishing gleam in his 
pale eyes. 

" I hope — I don't think — I wish you to under- 
stand — I mean," stammers Helen, nervously, child- 
ishly, yet withal with a distinct haxdeur^ "that it 
cannot matter to you at all whether I go there or 
stay here," 

Her little troubled manner, her air of anxiety, 
are apparent to Greyly, but he unfortunately, 
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being a stupid fellow, reads them wrongly and 

to his own advantage. She is unnerved, of course, 

poor little girl, at finding herself alone with him, 

with the stupendous honor of a proposal from him 

hovering on the brink of utterance. He had had 

doubts of her before, of her willingness to accept 

him as a suitor, but now fresh hope arises in his 

mind. She has been only coy, shy, up to this, but 

aufond she has seen the advantage to be gained by 

an alliance with him, one of the richest baronets in 

England, and by no means the worst-looking, by 

Jove; and she — without a penny! Well, he'd see 

to that, however; later on Lady Patty must be 

worth something. 

Lady Patty is deep, according to Sir Rufus. 

She had led him to believe the girl averse to his 

addresses merely of course to Qg'g him on and add 

to the girl's value. Well, she should see. He — 

Sir Rufus — wasn't born yesterday. It is plain as a 

pikestaflF that fair Helen when left to herself had 

some sort of feeling for him. Dare say the old 

bird has been tutoring her as to the advisability 

of keeping herself in check until he is brought 

safely to book. 

He grows abominably vulgar. His thoughts 

10 
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lead him into paths untrodden by nature's gentle- 
men. Helen, who has taken up a piece of fancy- 
work, has begun to wonder at his silence, when 
suddenly she feels the satin beneath her fingers 
plucked away, and Sir Rufus's mean little fat face 
quite close to her own. 

" Not matter !" whispers he, in a tone meant to' 
impress her, and fulfilling nobly its mission. "Do 
you think I should be able to — er — feel anyway 
jolly anywhere if you weren't near me? I- — er — 
you must know. Miss Gifford — Helen — I may call 
you Helen ?" with a smirk that is a distinct advance 
on the horror of the other two. 

"No,'' says Helen, but so low, so faintly, that he- 
doesn't even hear her, 

" I love you, Helen," goes on Sir Kufus, growing 
now downright theatrical in his demeanor, and 
attempting to seize the girl's hand. "It is the 
one hope of my life to claim you as my wife. I 
know you are penniless, that your father made no 
provision for you, but with me," grandly, "that 
counts as nothing. I am willing to take you as 
you stand. Yes, by Jove! as you stand. If 
your mother. Lady Patty, makes any diflSculties 
about the trousseau, tell her to waive everything; 
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Tm ready to take you as you stand. And^ besides 
all that, mind you, I " 

Helen has risen! The poor child's cheeks are 
white as death ; her breath is coming and going in 
a miserable, suffocated sort of way. 

"You must go,'' says she, hoarsely, "at once I 
Qol Do you hear? Gol Mamma will come in 
soon ; and if she knew of this, she ^" 

"She'd be delighted," says Sir Rufus, gayly. 
" I've reason to know it. So she has taken yati 
in too, has she? Don't mind Lady Patty; «A6 
knows her way about. And don't be made miser- 
able by her. She wanU you to marry me, and she 
. wants me to marry you," with another high chuckle 
meant to convey his knowledge of Lady Patty's 
cleverness. "Whatever she may pretend to you 
and me, that's her little game. See here, Helen ; let 
us enter into a compact to cheat her as she has 
cheated us ; to pretend not to care for each other, 
don't you know ? By Jove I that would bring the 
old lady round in no time, and " 

" Let my hands go !" says Helen, in a faint voice. 
" You don't know, you don't understand ^" 

"Oh, yes, I do. You've been overridden by 
Madam I but that's at an end now. Trust yourself 
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to me, Helen. J'fl be able to manage her. I 
know her, and can bring her to book in no time. 
Tell you what, Helen, you and I are just suited to 
each other ! Put down that stupid work I look 
here, — I love you, Helen, — love " 

He is drawing the girl towards him, in spite of 
her shrinking, her pale face, her parted lips. 

*'Let me go! Don't touch me!" gasps she. 
« Oh ! I— I '' 

" Nonsense !" says Sir Rufus, jocosely. " One 
kiss, you know; just one! it won't take a moment, 
and a man may get so much in advance from his 
promised wife. Come now, Helen ^^ 

" Oh !" says the girl again. She has laid her 
hands upon his chest ; a fire of angry despair lies 
in her young, pretty eyes. Is there no hope? 
Will no one ever come ? 

At this moment a sound of footsteps outside 
reaches her ears, the door is thrown open, and Tom 
Cholmondeley appears on the threshold. Sir Rufus 
releases her, but not suflBciently soon. Cholmon- 
deley has seen that he has been holding her. 

" Tom !'' cries Helen, in a little wild sort of way, 
holding out her hands to him, 

Cholmondeley comes hurriedly up the room, his 
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face as pale as death. He catches the girl's hands, 
presses them closely, warmly, in an admonitory 
fashion. A scandal rising out of this and taken 
notice of would inevitably ruin the girl's future. 

" I came in for a moment," says he, still holding 
his cousin's hand and still directing her in the way 
she should go by his calm eye, " to ask if — ^your 
mother could see me to-morrow at twelve." 

It is the first lie that has occurred to him. 

"Yes, yes," says Helen, still breathing heavily, 
and indeed answering at random. Lady Patty to 
receive anybody at twelve! — unless, indeed, that 
hour meant midnight ! 

" Well," says Tom, " that settles it. I'll be here 
early." Then he turns to Greyly. If his manner 
is calm his eyes are not, and even so grossly dull a 
man as Sir Kufus cannot fail to read the passion 
in them. Now, too, given a moment to himself, 
it has occurred to Sir Eufus that perhaps, after all, 
Helen is not in love with him. Strange to say, this 
thought only adds fuel to the fire that warms his 
heart towards her. 

"I presume," says Tom Cholmondeley, "that 
your visit here is at an end." 

" Yes," says Sir Eufus, sullenly. 

A 10* 
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" Then you will come with me." There is some- 
thing almost insolently dictatorial in Tom's speech, 
that yet the other dares not resent. "I'm going 
to Bond Street. That will suit you?" His tone 
now is openly authoritative. 

"I shall be glad to go part of the way with 
you/' says Sir Rufus, subdued, but indignant, — a 
mere commoner to so address him and order him 
about, — "but I have an appointment quite at the 
other side of the Park, that ^" 

"Glad to hear it," says Tom, curtly, without 
the smallest regard to courtesy. " Good-by, Helen. 
You will tell your mother ?" 

" Yes, I'll tell her," says the girl, who is still as 
white as a sheet and trembling. 

" Good-by," says Sir Rufus, giving her his hand. 
His eyes have sunk before hers. Perhaps, after all, 
he has misjudged Lady Patty, and the girl may be 
averse to marrying him. 

He sets his teeth hard as he follows Cholmon- 
deley from the room. If Helen does not care for 
him, and if she can be brought to marry him 
through the influence of her family, why 

Somehow she seems all the more desirable to him 
now. A thing out of reach is the thing desired. 
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And Cholmondeley, beastly disagreeable fellow as 
he is, — still, if he knew that so good a match as 
Sir Rufus lay in his cousin's way would he not help 
to the perfecting of it? A determination to speak 
to Cholmondeley, to lay the whole case before him, 
becomes a decision with him. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Gk)ld pays the worth of all things here, 
But not of love : that gem's too dear 
For richest rogues to win it. 

"So you have had visitors, I hear?" cries Lady 
Patty, gayly. It is growing towards evening now, 
and she has just returned from her drive. She has 
heard from the footman that Helen is in the small 
drawing-room, and that Sir Kufus as well as Lord 
Vysely had been admitted. "Not one, — but two I 
Naughty girl 1 George told me Sir Rufus had 
called, as well as Lord Vysely." 

" Yes," says Helen, slowly. She has been crying 
a good deal during the afternoon, and now is look- 
ing very pale and tired ; but the blinds are all down 
in the little room, and there is not sufficient light 
for Lady Patty to see the traces of emotion upon 
her face. 

" I hope Vysely didn^t bore you to death," says 
Lady Patty. " Did you give him all sorts of re- 
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gretful messages from me? I hope you made my 
peace with him : though he w so dull, one doesn't 
want to fall out with him. His set is a very 
desirable one in many ways/' 

"I explained to him that you had to go out/' 
says Helen. Her mother has flung off her outer 
covering and her smart little Parisian bonnet, and 
Helen is laying them aside on one of the lounges. 
Lady Patty has nestled herself into a cosey chair, 
and is evidently preparing for a long chat. 

"You have had your tea, Helen darling, of 
course f^ 

" No, not yet." 

" What ! you waited for me ? What a dear thing 
you are! But I've had tea everywhere, it seems 
to me. Order some for yourself, dearest, but I 
think I'll have a small bottle of champagne, — just 
a tiny glass. I know nothing so fatiguing as going 
about saying ridiculous things to ridiculous people, 
and pretending you feel an interest in them, when 
you don't." 

" But must one pretend ?" asks Helen, earnestly. 

" Ah ! it shows how young you are, how fresh 
and happy, to be able to ask that question in good 
&ith. Pretend ! Life is one vast unceasing pre- 
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tence; and perhaps, after all," says Lady Patty, 
naively, "that is why it is so agreeable. One 
grumbles at having to put on a pretty face to one's 
neighbor, when an ugly one would be the truer and 
do just as well, but there is certainly a fascination 
in thus deceiving that is hardly to be surpassed." 

"You must not expect me to pity you, at that 
rate," says Helen, with a faint smile. 

" No, And would I have you waste your time, 
do you think, pitying your poor old mother? 
Babies like you should do nothing but laugh 1" 
She laughs prettily, and holds out her hand to 
the girl, who takes it and lets herself be drawn 
nearer. 

" Sometimes babies cry," says she, with a queer 
little intonation that might suggest to a sympathetic 
person that tears are not far off. Lady Patty is so 
far fortunate that she is not sympathetic. Thus she 
is saved a great deal of unnecessary worry on her 
journey through this sorrowful world. 

"And so your dear Sir Rufus was here?" says 
she, pressing the girl down beside her and encircling 
her fondly with her arm. " I suppose he couldn't 
keep away." 

" That seems a pity," says Helen, slowly. 
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'^ Is that the prettiest speech you can make him^ 
after all his devotion? What a shocking little 
coquette you are, Helen ! And when you have so 
encouraged him, too I'' 

" Encouraged him 1" Helen has flung aside the 
encircling arm, and is now standing back a little 
from the lounge. There is something in her 
beautiful eyes before which Lady Patty quails. 

"Well, I mean you have been civi/," says she, 
retreating before her youthful foe. 

"If I have been, I regret it," says the girl, with 
such sudden fire that Lady Patty grows frightened. 
She was not like this yesterday. What has that 
moneyed fool been doing, to rouse this anger in the 
child's mind ? After all, she had made a mistake 
when she determined on leaving Helen to receive 
him alone. He is not safe I so vulgar, and purse- 
proud, and but «t^A an income! And Helen 

has up to this been so obstinate about not coming 
into the drawing-room on the oflF-days when this 
desirable suitor puts in an appearance that it had 
seemed quite a clever stratagem to go away and 
leave her, planU Zd, as it were, with nothing left 
her but to be civil to him. He had told her last 
night that he intended calling at such and such an 
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hour^ and she had determined then and there to be 
out. Her only fear that her little intrigue might 
fall through was the knowledge that she had told 
Lord Vysely an hour before that she would be at 
home to him if he should chance to call^ about — 
something or other philanthropically absurd; she 
really could not be bothered to remember about it 
wml 

The chief thing is, what has Sir Rufus done ? 

"Helen, darling, I hope you were kind and 
nice to Sir Rufus," she says, rather tremulously, 
Helen's defiant attitude and troubled voice dis- 
turbing her beyond concealment. "You were not 
— not — rvde ?" 

"I am never rude," says Helen, throwing back 
her young head with a haughty gesture. "It was 
he who was rude." 

" Sir Rufus !" 

"Yes. Oh, it was iiMyire than rudeness!" cries 
the girl, standing before her mother in her long 
white frock, and, as if shamed, hiding her eyes in a 
childish fashion with both hands. 

"Rude!" echoes Lady Patty, faintly. Is her 
beautiful structure to be flung to the ground unfin- 
ished just as completion seems imminent? "How 
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could Sir Eufus be rude?" says she, vaguely. 
" You know who he is,-— one of the oldest families 
in England, and-« '^ 

" I don't care I'^ says Helen, passionately. " He 
is not a gentleman!" 

"Good heavens! what has happened?" cries 
Lady Patty, rising too, both to the occasion and 
her feet. " What has that poor man done ?" 

"Mamma," says the girl, choking a little, and 
turning deadly white, " I am afraid to tell you ! 
I don't want you to — to insult him when he calls 
next, because then he — he might tell people (you 
know I said he was not a gentleman), and that 
would be horrible." 

"Still, tell me, Helen," says Lady Patty, who 
has lost her own color, so far as the rouge will 
permit her. She is trembling in every limb. She 
knows Sir Rufus : she has heard many things. 
" Speak, Helen," says she, in a muflBed tone. 

"Oh, I have upset you, — made you quite ill," 
cries Helen, with deepest compunction. "But it 
mau2 me ill too. He — he — oh, mamma ! he tried 
to kiss me /" 

Lady Patty falls back upon the lounge. To 

Helen she seems overcome with horror. 
F 11 
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" Don't be so miserable, mamma darling I" cries 
she, bending over her, and too unnerved to notice 
that the expression in Lady Patty's face is one of 
relief. " It was all right I I knew you would be 
unhappy when you learned that he — had so far 
forgotten himself, but Tom came in just then, and 
—that was all I" 

Lady Patty has sat up by this time, and is 
looking at Helen. There is no unhappiness at 
all in her gaze, only one of limitless surprise. 

"Good gracious! what a fright you gave me I'' 
says she, " and all for nothing." 

" For nothing !" 

" Certainly for nothing." 

" Was it nothing that he should try to — to ^" 

" Kiss you ? Nothing at all !" decides Lady 
Patty, airily. " Why, dearest Helen, what is there 
in ihatf When a man loves a girl as much as 
that poor dear Sir Rufus loves you, a great many 
things should be forgiven him. Of course he 
wanted to kiss you ! Could anything be more 
natural? Men in love always want to kiss their 
innamorcUas. I don't think they would be in love 
at all if they didn't." 

" Then I think they shouldn't be in love ever,^^ 
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says Helen^ vehemently, " if they are all going to 
behave like Sir Rufus !" 

" You see, Helen, you have been a little unlucky 
in one way, — though some might count it lucky. 
The fact is, that many girls come out and go 
through season after season without being admired 
at all, or having a single lover. Your very first 
season has brought almost the best match in Eng- 
land to your feet. And, love being strange to you, 
you fail to understand it. Sir Rufus must wait 
awhile, I see, before you can learn to appreciate the 
worth of honest affection. He would have been 
wiser had he held back for a year or so : as it is, 
he is so dreadfully in love with you that he can't 
conceal it.'' 

^^ DreadfuOy, indeed!" says Helen, aotto voce. 
She shudders. 

"You won't visit this one sin on him, dearest?" 
says Lady Patty, nervously, after a minute's long 
pause. " Surely you, of all people, should be the 
most lenient towards him. He sinned because of 
you." 

"That doesn't seem to soften me," says Helen, 
miserably. 

" But it should. Love begets love. You ought, 
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when you think of how he worships you, to feel 
some sort of return towards him.'^ 

'' Well, I don't," says the girl. 

" Why can't you like him?" cries Lady Patty, 
vehemently. "He is young (%Qme, girls have to 
marry men old enough to be their grandfathers, — 
and are very glad of the chance, too), of good 
family, rich, — richer than most, — and, considering 
everything, not exactly ugly." 

" Not exactly handsome, either." 

" Well, good-looking, at all events." 

"Ah! there, mamma, surely you are wrong. I 
think him very tVZ-looking. But, after all, that has 
nothing to do with it. . I don't like him. It all 
rests on that." 

" Oh, Helen, consider !" says Lady Patty. " If 
you throw away this chance, what is to become of you ? 
You know the style in which we live precludes the 
idea of saving money, and after my death all goes to 
a distant cousin, — abroad somewhere, — who is mar- 
ried, I believe, and has a large family, and so can't 
be of use in any way. Otherwise I should have 
tried to arrange a marriage between him and " 

"Don't!" says the girl, sharply. She has set 
her teeth like one in pain. 
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"Of course you think perhaps that I should 
have retrenched, saved, put aside, something from 
the income your father left me ; but '* 

"Mamma darling, I never thought so, and 
should hate you to do it." Helen has slipped her 
arms round her mother's neck and is kissing her 
warmly. "Don't make yourself unhappy about 
that." 

" Well, but others,— and " 

"Never mind anybody else. There is just you 
and me," says Helen, delightfully regardless of 
grammar. "I wouldn't have you deny yourself^ 
anything — a single penny — because of me. Do 
you think I should care to live if I knew you to be 
uncomfortable ? No, indeed !" 

" And it is not only that," says Lady Patty, with 
her spoilt-child air fully developed. " If / were to 
be uncomfortable, you would be so too. I don^t 
care about myself, Helen, I don't indeed, but to 
have you subjected to little inconveniences would 
break my heart. It is for your sake, darling, I 
keep up with society as I do, — that you may marry 
well. You quite understand that?" 

" Quite,^-quite indeed I" says Helen, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

11* 
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"And yet, dearest child, I often think of the 
time when I shall be dead." 

" Oh, no, mamma T' 

" We must all think of death, Helen," says Lady 
Patty, with very amazing solemnity for her. " The 
grave groans for every one. And when I am gone 
I cannot help dwelling with horror on the thought 
that my only child will be left a destitute orphan 
to the mercy of a cruel world." 

"Perhaps I shall die before you," says Helen, 
greatly distressed. " I think, mamma, — I do, really, 
— that you are much stronger than I am." 

" I am singularly youthful in appearance, I know 
that," says Lady Patty, sighing deeply, " but still, 
Helen, years tell, and of course you will outlive 
me. An old maid's fate is a sad one, unless indeed 
she happens to have money; and you — ^you will 
have none. Sir Rufus adores you. He will give 
you position, name, fortune. Helen, I entreat you, 
if you love me, not to refuse him." 

" Mamma, I cannot marry him !" cries the girl 
in answer. She has clasped together her slender 
fingers and is looking imploringly at her mother. 
"Don't ask me to do it. Don't compel me to be 
miserable for life I" 
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*'Why should I do that/' says Lady Patty, 
" when my sole desire is to save you from misery 
for life? Oh, Helen, don't say you cannot marry 
him ! Say, at all events, that you will think about 
it. Only to think!" 

She has caught the girl's hand and is trying to 
read her features. To confess the truth, of her, 
worldly as she is, her chief desire in this matter is 
to see her daughter freed from moneyed anxieties 
for the rest of her life. 

"I w^ill think," says Helen, slowly, her eyes 
downcast. "But I warn you, mamma, that, as I 
now think, all the meditation in the world will not 
change my decision." 

"Still, think !— think!" says Lady Patty. "To 
be poor, Helen, is to be wretchal : be rich, there- 
fore, when you get the chance of being so." 

"I know I am hard, — that I am hurting you, 
troubling you," says Helen, looking suddenly at 
her mother, with her large eyes dark with grief, 
"but what can I do? I — I shall never (I 
Icnow it) — I shall never do anything but hcde 
him !" 

" You will do something else," says Lady Patty, 
sinking back on her cushions and bursting into 
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tears. " You will break my heart ! — your mother's 
heart! I have given all my life to you, Helen" 
(this is a polite fiction that she does not pause to 
explain), "and you, — ^you refuse me this trifle, — a 
trifle, too, that is for your good, not mine. I," 
sitting up, and looking at her stricken daughter 
with tear-besmirched eyes, — " I am not asking you 
to marry me to him I" 

" No I no I Oh that you were /" cries Helen^ 
and then suddenly stops short. "If you were 
to ask me," says she, "I should refuse that re- 
quest as decidedly as I am refusing this. If he is 
not good enough for me, how should he be good 
enough for you ?" 

" He is quite good enough for you, or me, or any- 
body," cries Lady Patty, now violently incensed. 
" But I see how it is, Helen : you are determined to 
kill me. If I am to dwell forever on the prospect 
of your being left a pauper on my death, that death 
won't be long in coming." 

" Mamma ! how can you speak so ?" says the girl, 
deeply agitated. 

" I can see through it all. You won't listen to 
poor Sir Hufus, because you are in love with " 

" Oh, no !" cries Helen, shrinking backward and 
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putting up her slender hands as if to ward ofiF 
something. Her face has grown ashen. 

" But yes ! yes ! yes !"— excitedly. " One can see 
it. You are in love with that worthless cousin 
of yours, Tom Cholmondeley, who hasn't a penny, 
and never will have a penny, and who will just 
play with you for a season and fling you aside 
when some accommodating heiress appears on his 
horizon.'^ 

There is a full minute's silence. It takes quite 
those sixty seconds to bring back the color to 
Helen's cheeks, the light to her eyes. A long, 
deep sigh escapes her. Lady Patty hears it and 
sets her teeth hard. Let her sigh for that im- 
pecunious Tom I She must marry well! — she 
must! 

Helen's face, had she looked at it, might have 
waked a different vein of thought within her, but 
she only hears the sigh. 

" You are wrong, mamma," says Helen, gently. 
" I care nothing for Tom, in — in {hat way, though 
I am fond of him as a cousin or a brother, and he 
I think, likes me too." 

^^If that is true," says Lady Patty, sharply, 
"you will hold good to your word and think 
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of poor Sir Rufus^ at all events. I have your 
word ?" 

"Yes, I shall think about him," says Helen, 
slowly. She turns, in a little sad, depressed fashion, 
and goes out of the room with her head bent. 
Must she think of him? Must she 
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CHAPTER XIL 

If you make money your god, it will plague you like the 
devil 1 

Sir Rufus, stern in his determination to enlist 
Cholmondeley on his side, and believing firmly that 
the latter cannot possibly be blind to the fact that 
he (Sir Rufus) would make a remarkably influential 
cousin-in-law, betakes himself to Tom's rooms early 
in the ensuing week. 

Tom being at home, for a wonder, his servant 
ushers in Sir Rufus, upon whom the former stares 
with unrepressed astonishment for a moment, then 
he gets slowly to his feet. There is something in 
his greeting, however, that disconcerts the stout 
baronet. 

"Confound the fellow T thinks he: "why, I 
might be the impecunious lieutenant, and he the 
wealthy baronet, judging by his manner.^' What 
he says out loud, however, differs widely from this. 

" Fm afraid Pm disturbing you. Have come 
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at an unlucky hour/' mutters he, servile in spite 
of himself, and angry because of it. 

" Not at all ; not at all," says Tom, with a really 
frightful attempt at bonhomie. "Delighted to see 
you. Message from my aunt, perhaps ?" 

Thus delicately does he strive to convey to him 
, the fact that without a purpose in view his visits 
will not be regarded as desirable. 

" No, no ! Nothing from Lady Patty. But 
youVe hit the mark, Cholmondeley ; you've got 
near it. You are warm, as the children say. 
Fact is, I am ambitious of calling myself your 
cousin. '^ 

This is, prejudice aside, quite an elegant flight 
for Sir JJufus. Tom, who has been lying back 
in an arm-chair, with a cigarette between his 
lips, — having seen his guest similarly provided, 
— now takes Ma cigarette between his fingers, 
and, lowering it to his knee, looks plaintively 
upon it. 

"The present age is full of wonder," says he, 
thoughtfully. "But to be born all over again, just 
to oblige you, makes one " 

" Pshaw ! Nonsense, now !" says Sir Kufus, with 
his high-pitched laugh that always aggravates the 
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listener. "You know what I mean. It is just 
this, Cholmondeley. Fm desperately in love with 
Helen Gifford, and I want to marry her." 

"And Miss Gifford, — does she want to marry 
you ?" asks Tom, flicking the ash off his cigarette, 
and laying his little emphasis with care. 

" I don't know ; and that's the centre of my 
troubles. And you needn't be hard on a fellow," 
says Sir ^Rufus. " To call her Helen Griffbrd is not 
like calling her plain Helen, you know." 

" No ; I don't suppose even you could do that," 
says Tom, in a lowered voice, having a vision of 
the girl's calm beautiful features and trusting eyes 
before him. "Well? And '' 

"I'm afraid she doesn't care for me," says Sir 
Eufus. "She — ^she's young, you know, and she 
can't see " 

"The advantage of your offer," says Tom, 
"That's a pity." 

" Well, yes ! You take the right view of it. 
Of course I could raise her up a bit, and " 

There is a little movement, a smothered ejacu- 
lation. Cholmondeley's eyes are on him. 

" Oh, you know what I mean. That mother of 

hers" — aggressively — "hasn't chosen to lay aside 

12 
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a penny for her: she has been most culpable,— 
most " 

"I will ask you to remember you are talking 
of my aunt," says Tom. 

"Well, I hti(yw that," says Sir Rufus, sulkily. 
"You needn't make yourself so precious nasty, — 
especially as I am willing to take her " 

"Who? My aunt?" asks Tom, breathing a 
little quickly and flinging his cigarette into the 
empty grate. 

" No, by George ! — your cousin, and that without 
a penny!" says Greyly, with a truly noble burst 
of generosity. It is sad to relate that this touch of 
virtue in him is grossly misunderstood. 

"Damn you, sir," cries Cholmondeley, getting 
slowly to his feet, "what do you mean by that? 
Do you imagine there is anything wonderful in 
your proposal? Do you suppose you are the 
only man who can see my cousin's charms? — 
who wants to marry her? Your money, sir I 
Take your money elsewhere. My cousin is not 
for sale. She will require something more than 
money when she, makes a choice." 

"Well, I'm sure I've done all I can," says Sir 
Bufus, thoroughly subdued by the other's outburst. 
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"You misjudge me, Cholmondeley. Miss Gifford 
is more to me than you think. I didn't for a 
moment suppose she was to be bought,— except 

through There, — ihere, now," seeing Tom's 

teeth setting again. "I meant nothing dispar- 
aging. But Lady Patty has given me hope from 
time to time." 

A wild desire to chuck him out of the window 
forthwith is all that Tom can set his mind to. 
Great heaven I that Lady Patty should have coun- 
tenanced such a suitor for even a moment I How 
did she endure him ? And yet money, — money, — 
money, — what a power it is ! How it sways men's 
hearts, — and women's feelings ! 

If he had been born with this fellow's silver 
spoon in his mouth would there have been a 
chance for him, with her? Well, yes, — ^perhaps! 
He loves her honestly, and love counts, and 
He has watched her closely, yet could never see one 
sign on her part that she prefers this man or that 
above another. "Lovers' eyes are sharp to see," 
and therefore he, if any one, would have noticed 
a preference; but certainly there was none. She 
is heart-whole, untouched, as yet. And what 
wonder? Such a child as she is, though launched 
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upon a London season^ could hardly dwell on 
love I 

Life — fresh, strange, novel — is, as yet, all-suf- 
ficient for her. Her mind is only now opening to 
the vast griefs and joys that may await her. Her 
wakening intelligence is fully occupied in dwelling 
on all these and wondering at what the years may 
bring to lay at her feet. She has no time to con- 
secrate to love. 

Of that he feels sure. Her heart is still her 
own. Therefore had Fate but dowered him with 
even half the goods bestowed upon this fellow 
here (now so blatantly pleading his right to that 
sweet love of hers), surely she would have listened 
to him. Yes, love would win the day for him; 
and yet 

Why, this man claims that he loves her, too, 
and yet she will not listen to him. Is love 
nothing, then? What moves a woman's heart? 
Not this love nor that, but only her own. And 
if she could^ have loved him at all, would she 
not have loved him penniless, as he is now, as 
well as if he were possessed of all the mines of 
Golconda ? 

"I think you might listen to a fellow," breaks 
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in Sir Rufus rather sullenly upon his revery. " If 
you are her cousin, you might have her interests 
a bit at heart, I think. You might spare her five 
minutes out of your valuable time." 

" That's sarcasm, I suppose," says Tom. He has 
lit another cigarette, and is gazing indolently at 
Sir Rufus through the tiny cloud of smoke that 
uprises from his lips. "Sarcasm always terrifies 
me. Don't overpower me with it. You think I 
ought to have my cousin's interests at heart? By 
which you mean, I suppose, that I ought to en- 
courage her to marry you ?'^ 

^ " Well, yes, if it comes to that," says Sir Rufus, 
doggedly. "I'm ready to go a long way. I'll 
make settlements on her that will be called hand- 
some, I take it, and — er — as I've said, I want 
nothing in return." 

" Except herself," says Cholmondeley, casting a 
rather queer glance at him. "That's a mere 
nothing, of course ; hardly counts. Well, is that 
all ? Why don't you go in and win, then ?" 

"Ah I that's it," ruefully. "Her mother is 

willing enough, but — by Jove ! I can't understand 

it, you know — but I don't seem to get on with the 

daughter.'^ 

12* 
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" 'Tis strange ! — 'tis passing strange 1" says Tom, 
softly. 

"And what Fve come here for to-day is to con- 
sult you/' says Sir Rufus, growing more confi- 
dential. "Come, now, Cholmondeley, you know 
her : what would you advise me to do ?" 

"Give her a diamond necklet," says Tom, 
promptly but deliberately, leaning back in his 
chair and flicking the ash off his cigarette. " That'll 
fetch her." 

He doesn't himself think so even for a moment, 
but, with a knowledge of his visitor's parsi- 
monious inclinations full in view, it seems to 
him about the most unpleasant suggestion he can 
think of. 

"Eh? You think ihaiP' says Sir Rufus, red- 
dening perceptibly. He fidgets nervously with his 
short broad feet. To give a present of that sort, 
without being sure of getting something in return, 
is unpleasant to him. " Diamonds !'' says he. " But 
your cousin — er — has always seemed to me such a 
simple sort of girl, quite above all such extravagant 
desires, eh ? Simplicity her chief charm, as it seems 
to me,— eh ? eh ?" 

" There never was a woman yet so simple that 
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she could not admire diamonds/^ returns Tom, 
sententiously, not looking at him this time, but 
following slowly, lovingly, the trail of the smoke 
he has just emitted from his nose. 

"D'ye think that?'' says Sir Rufus, fidgeting 
even more openly now. "It's— er — don't misun- 
derstand me again, Cholmondeley, but — it sounds a 
little mercenary, doesn*t it ?" 

" Very distinctly so," replies Tom, remorselessly, 
"but, for all that, clever. Women are mercenary 
to the heart's core, and they love an open hand. 
If you really desire to make my cousin love you, 
Greyly," turning upon him an encouraging smile, 
"shower diamonds upon her. I have suggested a 
necklet as a beginning ; but don't stop ttere ; follow 
up the adornment for her slender neck by equally 
sparkling ornaments for her arms, her hair, her 
fingers, her toes. Don't spare them. You can 
aflford it, you know, lucky dog." 

« But " 

"You fear you might bore her with so many 
diamonds! Just sol Women are not only mer- 
cenary, but capricious. But there's always a way 
to square them. The moment you see she fails 
to grow enthusiastic over the diamonds, begin on 
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rubies, and from them go on to emeralds, and 
after that there are always pearls and topazes 
and You can get a jeweller's list, you know. 

It will carry you on a long time. That's why 
some fellows marry in a hurry: they can't afford 
the constant change. By the bye, I've known 
amber very effective as a last resource. Amber is 
expensive. They all like being given it, though 
they seldom wear it. But to begin with. Greyly, 
I should suggest the diamond necklet." 

"Well, I'll give it,'* returns Sir Eufus, loudly, 
as if bracing himself for an immense undertaking. 
" Of course I know," in a surly tone, " you have 
been chaffing me about the rest of it. But I'll 
give your cousin the necklet. How — er — how 
much d'ye think it will cost, eh?" This with a 
view to seeing how far Tom expects him to go. 

" Streeter will tell you that in five seconds," says 
Tom. 

" True,"— disconcerted. " But" — ^pertinaciously — 
" what would y(m think, eh ?" 

" I should think a little light one, suitable for a 
girl so young as my cousin, might be had for five 
hundred pounds or so," says Tom, airily, " but I 
really don't know, I'm not a rich baronet, my 
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dear fellow. I dare say I have a good deal under- 
rated it/* 

" Five V' echoes Sir Rufus. " Five ! I should 
have thought that *' 

** A word," says Tom, interrupting him quickly, 
and wheeling round on his chair the better to 
see him. "Make it a good one, whatever you 
do. Girls nowadays are connoisseurs in precious 
stones. Give a good price for it, or leave it alone 
altogether." 

" I see," says Sir Rufus, faintly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

But the air was a long sweet dream, 
And the earth was a sweet wide smile. 

When Vysely at last came up with her, it was 
in the elephant-house, where she was throwing 
biscuits to a huge brute, and looking so pleased 
and happy and without care that he felt almost 
angry with her. For hours, as it seems to him, he 
has been searching the grounds for her, going in 
and out of the lions' house a dozen times, — she 
having expressed an open admiration for them, — 
and all to no avail. He had suffered, through 
suspense and disappointment, more than he cared 
to confess even to himself, yet here (when at last 
he finds her) is she as calm as though such a person 
as he were not in existence. 

It is all unjust, of course. How could she know 
he had thrown up Goodwood at the last moment, 
finding it impossible to forego the chance of a 
tite-drtite with her, the hope of seeing her alone? 
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— ^for of course the sedate Prim would count as 
nothing, being too well bred not to know when to 
efface herself. Unjust, and yet it seems to him 
that all the anxiety he has been feeling lest he 
should entirely miss her should have awakened 
some answering agitation in her breast. But her 
face is a picture of mere intense interest in the 
huge brute before her, and of how accurately she 
can send the broken biscuit into his expectant 
trunk. 

Prim, tired of elephants, has moved to the 
upper door, and is watching the passers-by. 

"I wonder if the elephant enjoys it as much 
as you do,'' says Vysely, leaning his arms on the 
railing close to Helen, and looking at her. 

She starts violently, gazes at him blankly for a 
moment, and then — slowly, slowly — ^a most lovely 
smile grows upon her lips and a delicate glad little 
blush colors her cheeks. She is so openly, so unre- 
servedly delighted to see him that the small sense 
of injustice that has been oppressing him dies 
forever. 

"You!" says she. "Why, I thought " 

Then, " Why aren't you at Goodwood ?" 

"Sometimes a man has business to attend to^" 
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says Vysely, prevaricating shamefully. "Even 
Goodwood occasionally must give way to it. Mine 
once accomplished; it occurred to me that you had 
said something about coming here to-day. And as 
I felt lonely, and as you and I are the two sole 
people in town, I thought I would come here and 
see how you were enjoying yourself.'^ 

" Oh ! so much I" says she, enthusiastically. " We 
have been here all the morning. Prim and I. But 
now I am afraid Prin\ is tired : so we must go 
home." 

" Oh, not just yet, surely. I haven't seen any- 
thing yet. Wouldn't Prim like to go to the place 
-where they sell tea? — they"-^4oubtfully — "do sell 
tea, don't they ?" 

" Oh, yes. We've had some." 

"But Prim might like some more, and while 
she is having it you might take me to see the 
lions." 

"I'll ask her," says Helen, hopefully. With a 
light, eager footstep she goes up to Prim, and says 
something to her, and that astute maiden, having 
cast one glance at Lord Vysely, decides on having 
more tea, but gives it as her opinion that it won't 
take her more than ten minutes to drink it, and 
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that after that she thinks Miss Gifford ought to 
come home. "My lady might be angry if Miss 
Gififord overtired herself; and she had specially 
warned her — Prim — ^not to keep Miss GifiTord out 
beyond '^ 

"Very well, very well, Prim; I'll be ready 
then. Lord Vysely has only just come, as you 
see" (" No, I don't," thinks Prim to herself), " and 
I want to have a last look at the lions with him. 
He is very anxious to see them, he says." 

" He looks it, miss," says Prim, demurely. 
. Helen runs back to Lord Vysely. 

"It is all right. Ye&l She will sit in the 
luncheon-rooms and have some tea," cries she aloud 
to him, speaking while still a yard or two away 
from him in the exuberance of her joy. 

She returns to his side with that pretty springy 
step of hers. She is smiling. Her eyes are soft 
and bright. She is gowned in a charming frock 
of pale-blue zephyr, and is looking about fifteen. 
Such a child I She has even lost that little touch 
of thoughtfulness he used to regard as so charm- 
ing ; and yet he cannot bring himself now — look- 
ing at her in all her youthful gayety — to remem- 
ber it as a loss. Truly, variety is charming. Miss 
Q^ k 13 
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Gifibrd is a direct illustration of the truth of that 
old saying. 

Together they set oflF gayly, to inspect the lions^ 
having first made Prim comfortable at one of the 
tables in the luncheon-room. Vysely has placed 
in her hand a coin big enough to give her tea for 
many weeks to come. 

^* Just imagine your being in town," says Helen, 
chattering happily to him, " when all the rest of the 
world is away ! Such hixk /" 

She laughs merrily, but now stops short and 
colors hotly. "That's very selfish of me/' says 
she. " After all, I shouldn't rejoice over your mis- 
fortunes. Tm glad you are here, but of course 
you're sorry you aren't ihere. One thing doesn't 
always make two people happy 1" 

This profound fact evolved out of her inner 
consciousness makes Vysely look at her with an 
expression too ardent by far. But providentially 
she is looking at a camel that has just passed by 
them. 

"Not olwaySy^ says he: "you are right there. 
But now, if you are happy at this moment, Helen, 
so am I ;" then, quickly, " I may call you Helen ?" 

"Yes, yes, of course." She seems disturbed, 
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however : a little breath from yesterday, from that 
usual thoughtfulness that distinguishes her, descends 
upon her now. '^I am sure mamma would not 
mind," says she presently, very distinctly. 

" Thank you." 

" Nearly everybody— every friend I have— calls 
me Helen," says she, lightly; "so it is. nothing 
your doing it, — ^nothing at all." It might have 
occurred to anybody that she is satisfying her own 
mind about something, or else dissatisfying it. She 
pauses a moment, and then, "What is your name?" 
asks she. 

" George," returns he. 

" A nice name. I like it," 

" Use it, then," says he. 

" How ?" She looks at him as if startled. " To 
call you by it, you mean? Oh, no/" She stops, 
and laughs as if compelled to it. " Oh, I couldnH 
do that ! It would be too absurd 1" says she. 

" But why ?" a little nettled. 

" Oh, I don't know," confusedly, " but it wofM I 

You — ^you are different; you r- If I lived a 

thousand years I don't believe I should ever call 
you that I" 

" Very well, then : I shall certainly not take the 
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liberty of calling you Helen," returns he, very 
stiffly. 

Helen glances shyly up at him. His face is set^ 
his lips are hard. He is looking pained, it seems 
to her. 

"You are angry with me?" says she, softly. 
" Don't be I I want to be happy to-day ; and I 
was so glad when you came ; but if you are going 
to be cross " 

"I'm twiy however," declares he, drawing her 
hand through his arm and marching forward quite 
briskly. Who is Ae, that his treatment or silly dis- 
appointment should bring a shadow over her day? 
" I'll leave that to the neighbors we are now going 
to interview. Do you hear them already? What 
a sullen growl it is I — like low thunder. You saw 
them fed, of course ?" 

" Yes. Prim said it was horrid ; but I liked it : 
it made me feel creepy. But," looking up at him, 
"tell me, was it reaiRy business kept you in town 
to-day ? or was it that you wanted to see some of 
your poor people in the East End ? I have been 
thinking, and — ihai would be like you." 

If Vysely has never known before what it is like 
to be ashamed of himself, he knows it now. 
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"You are wrong, — entirely wrong/' says he, 
with distinct vehemence. "I stayed in town for 
my own pleasure merely. The business I spoke 
of was a delight to me: I sacrificed nothing. I 
forbid you/' stoutly, "to place me on a pedestal 
of any sort. I should have sacrificed myself, 
indeed, had I gone to Goodwood I" 

" Oh !" says Helen, somewhat abashed. " Well, 
I — Fm glad it wasn't a disappointment to you 
having to stay in town. I'm afraid I have been 
a little rude, asking you questions like that; but 
I didn't tnean to probe you, really. Mamma says 
I am too downright, — that it will be my undoing 
some day. I try to change myself; but sometimes, 
as you see, I break out again when with people 
whom I — I " 

" Yes, go on : whom you ?" 

"Like, as I like you,"«ays she, frankly. 

" Say what you will, do what you will, only don't 
change/' says Vysely, a touch of passion in his tone. 
" As you are, you ^" 

He breaks oflF abruptly, checked by the startled 
glance in the two large eyes gazing into his. 

*^Here is Prim," says the girl, very gently, 

— 2i little coldly, perhaps. She has grown very 

18* 
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white^ and all at once looks tired. ^^Prim^ it is 
time to go home/' says she^ smiling faintly at the 
woman. 

" Yes, miss," says Prim, with a swift glance at 
Lord Vysely. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Avarice reigns most in those who have hut few qualities 
to recommend them. This is a weed that will grow in a 
harren soil. 

"You must be mady Helen, — modi" cries Lady 
Patty, pacing up and down her bedroom in a dis- 
tracted fashion (it is the day after her return from 
Goodwood). " To send back that exquisite necklet 
is to pronounce yourself a fool in italics, and to 
lose the best match of the season. Do you think 
baronets like Sir Rufus grow on every bush V' 

"No, no,** says Helen, who is standing leaning 
against a wardrobe as if for support, and looking 
thoroughly miserable. " But, mamma, I don't like 
him; I don't care for him." 

"What on earth has that got to do with it?** 
exclaims Lady Patty, throwing up her pretty 
bejewelled hands in quite an agonized fashion. 
" What does it matter how you regard him ? He 
is ridi. He has money, position; that means he 
is a power, — ^a creature to make use of." 
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" Oh, but there must be something beyond all 
that I" says the girl, pressing her slender fingers 
tightly together. 

" There is not," says her mother, with decision. 
*' There is a great deal of nonsense talked about love, 
and independence, and so forth, — if there wasn't, 
how could the poets and novelists live ? — but it is 
all a fraud. Nothing is of any consequence save 
comfort, and ease of mind, and good frocks, and 
decent houses ; and money means all that." 

" Ease of mind ?" repeats Helen, faintly. 

"That beyond everything! Coarseness kills the 
finer feelings; you will allow that, at all events; 
and love is one of your finer feelings, and the first 
unpaid butcher's bill will begin the killing of it. 
Good heavens, Helen, I know you are eccentric in 
small matters, but you are not a fool, ajid you must 
have thought out these things for yourself. *A11 
for love and the world well lost,' is an exploded 
sentiment. Besides," with a sharp glance at her, 
" you are not in love." 

" Oh, no !" says the girl, with a quick but faint 
blush. She shrinks even closer to the friendly 
wardrobe. In love I Oh, no, nol She feels a 
little shock, a little sense of terror ! 
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" Then, if only for my sake, Helen, try to think 
more kindly of poor Sir Bufus. Remember what 
it must be to me to see my only child flinging 
away so great a chance of rendering herself not 
only independent but influential for life ! It is 

such a good old title, too, and your son well, 

tut, yes, too soon to think of that; but it is a 
thought, darling child, in spite of everything. 
And imagine, Helen, — when I die you will have 
nothing, — positively nothing! All goes to that 
cousin of your poor father's ; a married man, too : 

if he had been unmarried But no good 

thinking of that; and wives are always so hope- 
lessly healthy. You see you will have nothing, 
— that is, to signify ; and to be poor '^ 

" I do not dread poverty," says Helen, in a low 
voice, " so much as " 

"Ah! that is because you know nothing about 
it. Ignorance on any subject breeds contempt of 
it. When you are left alone in the world without 
a penny, you " 

"But I shall have many pennies,'' says Helen, 
alluding to the small fortune that is her own. 

" Oh ! there ! A paltry sum like that ! Will it 
give you a carriage, servants, all you have been 
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accustomed to? There, go, Helen: I see you are 
bent on breaking my heart." 

She subsides into a huge arm-chair and floods 
of tears* Tn a moment Helen is beside her, 
kneeling, beseeching. 

" Mamma 1 Darling ! Don't cry like that ! You 
know I would do anything to make you happy." 

" Ah, yes ! anything but the one thing. It is 
always like that! You say you wish to make me 
happy, yet you are bent on sending back that 
necklet." 

"And you," says Helen, mournfully, — "don't 
you want to make me. happy?" 

"Of course I do," cries Lady Patty, briskly, 
sitting up and mopping her eyes, which are not so 
very wet, after all. "Don't you see how hard I 
am working for it? harder than I ever worked in 
my life. To see you once aatiafadorUy placed. 
Helen dearest," in a coaxing tone, " you w(yn!t send 
it back, will you?" 

"I must," says Helen, rising to her feet and 
turning very pale. " It would be dishonest to keep 

it, I — I Forgive me, darling," her breath 

coming in quick gasps, " but I covMnH keep it." 

" At least," says Lady Patty, quickly, " let me 
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be the returner of it. I can say something, — ^a 
hint, — a judicious word. Don't let it be firwl. 
And, Helen, a promise from you : you will think 
over all this ? As your heart is free, you can easily 
give me that promise. Oh 1" taking Helen's hand 
and gazing in her. face, " it is free?'^ 

" I have said that," says Helen, flushing hotly. 

" Yet you blush," says Lady Patty. 

"You — you ask such strange questions," mur- 
murs the girl, confusedly, her eyes on the carpet. 

" I must ask one more. Dd you care for Tomy 
Helen ?" 

" For Tom I" She lifts her head suddenly, and, 
having stared at Lady Patty, bursts into a low, 
soft laugh. The relief is so great. " For Tom I 
Nonsense I I should think he would be amused 
if he could hear you. I am very fond of Tom ; 
but to care for him like thai I Why, I told you 
about that before, mamma." 

Lady Patty is satisfied so far, though it occurs to 
her later on that there was something not quite ex- 
plained in Helen's speech. How could she know 
she did not " care for Tom like that/' unless indeed 
she cared for some one else " like that^' f It was all 
very puzzling. "Well, it was a mere surmise, a 
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bare bitkcy^ says she. " And I have your promise 
to think over this affair of poor Sir Rufus ?" 

From the way in which Lady Patty alludes to 
him, you might reasonably suppose Sir Kufus to lie 
at the point of death. 

" Yes, I shall think of it," says Helen, with a 
deep sigh. She kisses her mother, and leaves the 
room, a prey to miserable uncertainty. Should she 
— is it right of her to thwart her mother's dearest 

wish like this, and all because of — and all 

The explanation becomes a great mystery. Because 
of whaif 

The poor child would have liked to go to her 
room and have a good cry, but at this moment a 
servant approaches her : 

"Mr. Cholmondeley is in the drawing-room, 
miss, and hopes you will see him." 

Helen hesitates. Her mother will not put in an 
appearance, she knows : she is fatigued, and is 
nursing herself up for a very select dance that 
comes off this evening. No: there is no excuse: 
she must go down. And, after all, — dear old Tom ! 
— he may \)e able to help her. He may prove more 
comforting than the "good cry," when all is told. 

" Tell Mr. Cholmondeley I will be with him in 
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a moment/* she says, running away to make herself 
a little bit prettier than usual, if that is possible. 

Upon her dressing-table lies the obnoxious case 
that holds the still more obnoxious necklet. It is 
a handsome gift, beyond doubt. In fact. Sir 
Rufus, having been fortunate beyond his wont 
over his moderate betting, had felt he might now 
spend a Wile of his winnings on the woman, he has 
elected to honor. It had hurt him sorely to ex- 
pend that three hundred pounds ; but he had so far 
sacrificed himself. They — the diamonds — would be 
sure to buy the girl. No woman, he thought, 
gazing on the sparkling stones and counting the 
cost of them, could be cruel to the giver of them. 
And once married, no more gifts need be bestowed. 
In iliai way marriage would be a saving, though in 
others — and she had not a penny. 

Helen, gazing at the jewels, whilst making her 

lovely hair look flufl&er at the same time, decides 

on asking Tom what she ought to do. Not with 

regard to the diamonds; they must go back, and 

oi once; but with regard to a final determination 

about Sir Kufus. And yet her mind is quite made 

up there too ; but to hear some one say that she is 

acting rightly, — ah I if Tom will only say that I 

14 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Oh, me I oh, me 1 what frugal cheer 

My love doth feed upon I 
A touch, a ray, that is not here, 

A shadow that is gone. 

Cholmondeley, when he finds himself sitting 
alone in the drawing-room for five minutes, waiting, 
is conscious of a feeling of impatience. Why 
doesn't she come? 

He has long since ceased to blind himself to the 
fact that he is in love with Helen, — ^that he loves 
her, indeed, as he has never yet loved in all his idle 
life, — as it is probable he will never love again. 
But he has also allowed to himself that to even 
dream of marriage with her would be a mere 6&i96, 
the awakening from which might have very un- 
pleasant consequences for himi That Helen is 
heart-whole is plain to him. 

He might, of course, have overcome her indif- 
ference, — there is a chance that way, seeing she 
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cares for no one, — ^but to what purpose ? There la 
not a penny between them ; and, besides- 

Besides, there is Sir Kufus, and Lady Patty's 
settled determination to make her daughter Lady 
Greyly. Sir Rufus is too big a prize to be resigned 
without several efforts ; and is Helen strong enough 
to defy the united influence that will be brought to 
bear upon her until she either gives in or dies? 
— the influence of his mother and of Lady Patty? 
Is she not much too gentle, too loving ? Will not 
despair at last drive her into acquiescence in. their 
scheme? They will certainly be too much for her 
in the long run. They will marry her to Greyly in 
spite of her dislike to him. Well, and, if so, is it 
not done every day ? and were he now to interfere, 
would Helen thank him for his interference in the 
years to come? — the staid years of life, when 
money and position and title are not the silly super- 
fluous things that the quite young girl will always 
deem them ? 

And, at all events, when it does come off, this 
detestable barter of innocence and loveliness to 
wealth and title, he, Tom, will not be there to see. 
He will take good care of that. It is quite a 
simple thing to exchange and get ordered abroad 
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somewhere^ anywhere, — it really doesn't matter 
whether it be East or West. 

"Have I been very long, Tom?" asks Helen, 
entering the room. She is looking very charming, 
but a little tired, perhaps, and pale. 

" Very long indeed," says Cholmondeley, taking 
her hand, and smiling. "Have I come at an 
inopportune moment? You look," with a steady 
gaze at her, "as if you would like to be lying 
down and resting yourself, instead of talking to 
any one." 

" You are not any one," says she, prettily. 

"Thank you. I suppose that means that Fm 
nobody," returns he, laughing. 

"Sit down. I want to talk to you," says the 
girl, anxiously. She sinks rather wearily herself 
into a low cushioned chair, and looks up at him 
with saddened eyes. " I am in trouble, Tom," says 
she, simply, — a little childishly, perhaps, but none 
the less lovably for that. 

"Yes?" says Cholmondeley. "It isn't an un- 
looked-for thing, my dear. The whole world 
groans from morning till night, as I suppose you 
have heard." 

"Yes; but '' 
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" You don't want to groan," says Tom, as she 
hesitates. "That, too, is the most ordinary thing 
in the world. None of us want to be miserable. 
Well, go on. What is the special heart-break 
to-day ?" 

. " This," says she, not minding at all his cynical 
mood, being able to read the real feeling beneath, 
— the kindliness that belongs to him. "Sir Kufus, 
yesterday, sent me a necklet, — a diamond one (I 
am afraid it was very expensive), — and I can't 
keep it." 

" How do you know you can't ?" 

" Oh, something here," says the girl, with a faint 
smile, laying her hand upon her heart. " Mamma, 
poor mamma, — she is very angry with me because 
I am sending them back.'^ 

"She would be, naturally," says Tom, gravely. 
"And you will send them back, then, in spite of 
her protests ?" 

" Oh, yes," says Helen, decidedly. 

Cholmondeley leans back in his chair, and gives 
way to mirth that' has perhaps a tinge of malicious- 
ness in it. 

"Ha! ha I" says he. Helen regards him some- 

what reproachfully; but his thoughts have flown 
I 14* 
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to Sir Kufus^ and he is enjoying a rich satisfaction 
in the picture he has drawn of that stout young 
baronet sitting with the "rejected addresses" in his 
hands and bemoaning not only his beloved's cruelty 
but the loss of the money expended. Of course 
he may be able to return them to the jeweller and 
get back three-fourths of the price given only 
yesterday, but Tom knows him suflBciently well to 
be certain that the loss of that other fourth will 
haunt him for months. 

" I can't help laughing/^ says he, at last, having 
caught Helen's glance, which now has grown from 
reproachful to severe. " Poor Greyly ! And so 
you have discarded his little gift ? But is it wise, 
Helen? Consider, now I A young man, — a rich 
young man ! — a rich young man with a title I Good 
heavens ! to offend such a one is to '' 

" I have told you I want to speak to you," says 
Helen, calmly. "Try to give me your attention 
for a while. Do you know, Tom, I have hardly 
any one but you to whom I can go for advice ?'' 

"Then may heaven help you!'' says Tom, 
solemnly. " But your mother ! — where is she ?" 

" Oh, poor mamma !" says the girl, tears spring- 
ing to her eyes, — "she has one thought only; to 
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see me married to some one who will protect me 
forever from what she calls poverty. Now, you 
know, Tom,^^ leaning towards him and lifting eager 
eyes to his, " I shall not be a beggar. When the 
worst comes to the worst, I shall have a few hun- 
dreds a year. And, besides, do I look like the sort 
of person who would be afraid to be poor?^' 

"No,^' says Cholmondeley. His voice sounds 
unnatural to him. It is mdeed with difiSculty he 
has answered her at all. This is perhaps the worst 
moment of his life. Poor darling child ! Oh that 
he could step into the breach and drag her out of 
this hateful imbroglio I 

"No,'' echoes she, laughing delightedly; "and 
that's just what I think, too. To be comparatively 
poor is nothing, but to be bound forever to ^" 

She pauses: her laughter dies away. Her eyes 
fall. 

Presently she raises them. 

" Tell me this, Tom," says she : " do you think 
I ought to marry Sir Eufus ?" 

Unfortunate Toml The first sharp pang over, 
a desperate anger takes possession of him. 

"Good heavens! why appeal to meP^ says he, 
rising and moving quickly up and down the room 
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from ODe window to the other. " Have you not got 
your mother's advice, — ^your ot(?n, which is the best 
of all?" 

"Yes. Still, I should like to have yours,*' 
returns she, unmoved by his wrathful outburst 
Her small white hands are folded on her lap ; her 
face is almost serene, so quiet is it. The very 
serenity of it seems to add to Tom's anger. 

"Do you love him?" asks he, cruelly almost, 
knowing well, as he does, that Sir Kufus is 
abhorrent to her. 

Helen makes no answer. Her soft eyes have 
fallen, but after a full minute of silence she .raises 
them again and just looks at him. Tom hardens 
himself to receive that mournful glance. 

"I suppose, as you won't speak," says he, with 
the most sprightly air in the world, whilst hating 
himself all the time, "that you do love him. 
Silence gives consent, you know, and that tragic 
glance of yours " 

" Oh, no ! no !" interrupts she, eagerly. " Tom, 
why do you go on like this ? You know I don't 
— care for Sir Rufus. And — ^and, as I doffHi care, 
I Tell me what you think, Tom." 

"I might astonish you indeed if I acceded 
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to thai request/' says Cholinondeley, with rather 
bitter humor. "However, to the case in band. 
I will allow this much, that it is always unsafe 
for a woman to marry a man unless she loves 
him/' 

"But mamma says that if a woman doesn't love 

any other man " She hesitates, as if at some 

hidden thought, and pales suddenly. 

" Your mamma should know, of course." 

" Oh, but what do you think ?" 

"There is this," says Tom, deliberately, feeling 
a rather savage delight in upsetting one of Lady 
Patty's maxims with which she is " preaching down 
a daughter's heart," — " that love comes to all sooner 
or later, and how will it be with your ideal woman 
if afterwards she meets with some one for whom she 
should have waited ? — her ^ aflSnity,' in fact ?" 

"Oh, but she would be married then," says 
Helen, with conviction and a sapient nod. "It 
would not be unsafe for her <Aen." 

"True! I forgot that," says Cholmondeley, 
grimly. " Married women never fall in love." He 
rises, and saunters towards the window. There is a 
great pity at his heart, — a terrible trouble. Her 
fiice I — her look ! Does she know nothing ? How 
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will she get through life with thoughts such as 
these? Alasl what a cruel awakening lies before 
her, if 

"You think, then, of marrying Sir Rufus?'' 
asks he, abruptly, perhaps a little sternly. 

" Mamma thinks of it,^' says she. 

" But you, — ycAh ?" impatiently. 
^ "I am so frightened, so— so lod^^ says the 
girl, nervously. " I am always thinking— -thinking 
about it It is so terrible to make mamma so 
unhappy, when " 

"By so small a sacrifice you could procure an 
eternal jubilee for her," interrupts Tom, with angry 
sarcasm, "It is only the sacrifice of your whole 
young life, after all. I wonder why you hesitate ! 
However, perhaps you don't. Perhaps you do 
mean to marry that snub-nosed baronet." This is 
distinctly rude; but he doesn't seem ashamed of 
himself. 

"No, you are wrpng.«tber^"-says Helen, slowly. 
" I shall not marry him." 

There is something in her tone, calm, emotion- 
less as it is, that impresses Cholmondeley. Nay, 
it astonishes him : is there some hidden strength 
in this white, frail, slender child, hitherto unsus- 
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pected^ that will bear her triumphaDtly through all 
difficulties and land her where she would be ? 

^^ No ?" says he. " Then," — with pardonable in- 
dignation, — "then why on earth have you asked 
my opinion as to whether you should or should not 
marry that contemptible little creature?" 

"To see if you would agree with me in think- 
ing it wrong to marry any one I didn't care about," 
says Helen, mildly. 

" Ah !" says he ; " after all my manoeuvring, I 
find I haven't succeeded : I see I ath still to have 
the responsibility of this decision thrust upon me." 

" Not entirely," says she. " The responsibility is 
mine, Tom ; the advice alone is yours." 

"Well," says Cholmondeley, growing reckless, 
" my advice is this : dmCi marry Sir Rufus." 

" Ah, Tom, what a comfort you are I" cries she, 
smiling, with tears in her eyes. " But why didn't 
you say it before?" 
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' CHAPTER XVI. 

That man that hath a tongue, I say, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman, 

Is no man I 
Is she not passing fair 7 

Thebe was another rather terrible soene between 
Lady Patty and her daughter before the diamonds 
were finally returned. At least Helen thought it 
terrible. But she so far prevailed that the necklet 
was sent off to Sir Rufus's town address last 
evening. 

The victory had been a distinctly unpleasant one. 
Eady Patty had given way to tears, had refused to 
go to a ball given by some favorite of society, and 
had declined to eat any dinner. She had made up 
for this by a very recherchi little supper; but of 
this Helen knew nothing, having been dismissed to 
her own room with a reproachful kiss and many 
heart-broken sobs from Lady Patty at an early 
hour. She never knew, either, that Lady Patty 
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had made up her mind not to go to the ball in 
question quite a week ago, because the dress she 
desired for the occasion could not possibly be had at 
the short notice she gave her woman. 

Lady Patty had seemed so miserable all last 
evening, indeed, that when in the solitude of her 
own room the girl had grown weak beneath the 
pressure that weighed her down, and had even 
thought of going back to her mother and declaring 
herself vanquished, — ready, indeed, to give up all 
things and marry Sir Rufus. But even as she 
reached the door a feeling of horror, of nausea, had 
overcome her, and she had sunk upon a lounge, 
hiding her fa(ie in her hands. Oh, no I it was im- 
possible ! She covld not do this thing 1 Her life 
she would give for her mother (were she called 
on for it), but this — tliis was worse than death ! 
And (a ray of hope seemed to enter here) her 
mother had said it was for her sake, to save her, 
Helen, from poverty, that she desired this marriage. 
Then she would accept the misfortunes that they all 
so evidently believe lie before her. To be poor 
was nothing ! To be married — ^bound to Sir Rufus 
forever, — oh, that — thai would be unbearable indeed. 

To-day promises to be even more distressing than 
H 15 
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yesterday. Lady Patty had risen with a bad head- 
ache, and now lies upon a couch in her own room 
with the window carefully darkened, and her little 
form enveloped in an exquisite gown that seems a 
delicate mixture of cream-colored lace and muslin. 

She is very plaintive, — not at all cross. She 
kisses Helen with affection when the girl bends 
over her (which is often), and is indeed so angeli- 
cally heart-broken that the poor girl feels herself 
an outer barbarian. 

It has just struck four o'clock by the little 
ormolu ornament on Lady Patty's writing-table. 
Helen is sitting at a distance, trying to read the 
book that lies upon her knee, but not succeeding. 
Lady Patty, lying amidst the cushions and silken 
coverings, is apparently asleep, her eyes closed. A 
subdued knock at the door makes Helen look up. 

"Come in," she says, softly, and a servant, bear 
ing a card upon a salver, approaches her. 

The quick blood mounts to Helen's brow as she 
reads the name upon the card. So Lord Vysely 
is below 1 The servant is about to say something, 
but Helen, with an apprehensive glance at the 
sleeper, says, " Hush /" very softly. 

Lady Patty moves and opens her eyes. 
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" No, I am not asleep, dearest Helen," says she, 
in a tone filled with exquisite resignation. "Did 
you think I covld sleep? — ^Prim, is that a card? 
Has any one called ?" 

" Yes, my lady, — the Marquis of Vysely." 

" Ah I" says Lady Patty. She sinks back on 
her pillows. The marquis is not good enough. 
She mighi have felt it her duty to rise and receive 
some people, but Lord Vysely, with his eternal 
dwellings on those horrid East-Enders and his 
engagement to that gruesome Chester gir l o h, 
not 

" What shall I say, mamma ?' asks Helen, 
timidly. 

" Perhaps you had better go down and see him," 
says Lady Patty, sadly. "Say anything you like 
for me, darling (you can go, Prim); anything at 
all will do. My kindest regards, — that I have a 
bad head — neuralgia : anything but the irvih. No 
need to tell him that it is my Iwari that is suf- 
fering." 

" Oh, mamma ! if " 

"No, no. Not a word. Gro now, dear. I be- 
lieve you like that tiresome young man. Don't let 
my misery interfere with your pleasure." 
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" But when you are miserable," falters Helen, the 
tears springing to her eyes. 

"Go, darling. He will think it rude if no one 
appears to receive him/' says Lady Patty ; " and 
really," with a sigh that nearly lifts her tiny body 
oflF the couch, " I am not equal to the task of enter- 
taining any one." 

" But, mamma I we can say that ^" 

"No, no. I wish you to get away for a little 
while out of this melancholy room," says Lady 
Patty, with a beautiful, forgiving smile. She 
waves the girl to the door. In her heart she is a 
little afraid of offending Vysely; but if Helen 
makes her excuses all will be well. 

Helen goes thoughtfully down-stairs, and, still 
with a thoughtful face, gives her hand to Lord 
Vysely. 

" Your mother ?" says he, as in question. 

" She sent you her kindest regards," says Helen, 
" and hopes you will excuse her." 

"I shall not see her, then?" says Vysely, who 
has come with a pronounced project in his head. 

" I am afraid not. I am sorry. At " 

"She is not ill?" 

" Not iS," she pauses, and her eyes fall, " but she 
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is unhappy, — unhappy about me. Indeed/^ in a 
rather choky little way, and stirring a cushion in a 
nervous fashion with her foot, "it is I who have 
made, her unhappy/' 

" Ycm r 

"Yes/' nervously, and as if she dreads his dis- 
pleasure. " You know she. wants me to marry Sir 
Eufus Greyly, and " 

" Greyly T 

She nods. A contrite look has come into her- 
face. 

" I wish I could do what she wishes, willingly, 
but You know Sir Eufus V 

"Certainly. Pretty well, that is. You may 
remember my meeting him here one morning. 
Well ?" He pauses, and regards her with a rather 
strange look on his face. "And you?'' 

"Oh, I cofiddvUV^ says she, quickly. "But 
it is troubling her so; she is making herself 
quite ill about my refusal. If I could do as she 
desires " 

^^DonHT says Vysely, sharply. "Let no con- 
sideration, no sense of duty (which in this case, I 
assure you^ would be mistaken), induce you to go 

against your conscience in this matten He ^" 

16* 
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" Well ?" asks Helen, slowly, seeing he has grown 
silent. " Do you mean that ^' 

"Oh, there is nothing very special against him, 
if you mean that,'' says Vysely, impatiently. " He 
is neither better nor worse than a lot of other men 
who might certainly be regarded as decent members 
of society. He is as straight as most fellows; 
but," with sudden vehemence, "he has a devilish 
temper. If nobody else knows about that, I do. 
To his equals he is suave enough, but to those over 
whom he has any control he is unbearable. His 
own grooms can't stand him. He never keeps one 
longer than three months. It is a well-known 
matter; and a fellow who is bad to his de- 
pendants is generally bad to — ^to any one belonging 
to him." 

"You think he would be bad to me?" says 
Helen, smiling faintly. 

" Could even he be that ? And yet," with some 
agitation, as if compelled to say what in him lies, 
" it would depend a great deal upon yourself." 

"As to whether he was bad or good to me?" says 
the girl. She pauses for a while, with downcast 
eyes and lips that have grown very white. Then, 
" I don't like his face," says she. 
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"Why?" asks he. 

"I hardly know. It — ^there is somethiug 



It is diflScult to express what I want to say, — ^but/' 
coloring slowly, " mean^ I think, is the word. But 
that," the soft color deepening, " is a horrid word, 
isn't it r 

"The right word in the right place," shortly. 
Then, after a minute's silence, "TFAy does your 
mother want you to marry him ?" 

"Because she loves me so much," says Helen, 
making this rather startling rejoinder without a 
single arri^e-pensie, 

" Eh ?" says Vysely, staring, and feeling a good 
deal astonished, as indeed he may well be. 

"You see, he is so rich," says the girl, regret- 
fully, "and mamma ^" She pauses. "You 

mustn't think anything but the very best of her," 
she says, turning large, lovely, loyal eyes, that are 
almost commanding in their entreaty, full on his, 
"but, poor darling, she thinks a great deal about 
money. She does, indeed ; but not for herself: for 
me only she wants it." 

^ Money is an excellent thing," says Vysely, 
sententiously, " but it is not the chief thing in life. 
And why does she desire it so much for you ?" 
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" Because I have no fortune of my own," simply; 

"and she is afraid that after her — her It is 

heart-breaking the way she speaks sometimes/' tears 
rising to her eyes, "and when she is' so young, 

too; but Well, she is unhappy about my 

future. She says it is a dreadful thing for a girl to 
be left alone in the world without plenty of money 
to spend/' 

" I entirely agree with her there; though, judging 
by her state of health and sti*ength and vigor at 
present, I should imagine there is small chance of 
your being left alone in the world for the next hun- 
dred years or so. And, even making allowances for 
casualties of all sorts, I again fail to see why she 
makes herself so miserable about you/' 

" I have told you. She is afraid that I shall ever 
be really 'poor /" 

"Well, but," in a mystified tone, "she has 
money. She can leave it to you." 

" Ah ! that is just it. She can't, indeed. At her 
death her entire income goes to a cousin of my 
father's. All I shall have is about two hundred a 
year. She says that is nothing, — nothing at aUI 
To me," doubtfully, " it sounds a great deal." 

" To some people it would be a great deal. Not 
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to you/' says he, "who have been accustomed to 
three times that amount in thousands." 

" You agree with her, then ?" says the girl, sadly, 
"You will understand now why she wants me to 
marry Sir Rufus/' 

" I understand." He looks at the carpet at his 
feet, and a slight frown contracts his brow. Pres- 
ently he looks up at her. "For all that, don't 
marry him," says he. 

" And if I don't, poor mamma will be wretched." 

"Does that mean," turning sharply upon her, 
and speaking in a tone that is almost stern, " that 
you are making up your mind to this marriage ?" 

"Oh, no," says she, very gently. "I shall not 
marry him, because even if I covJd bring myself 
to say yes to him, I know it would only make 
mamma even more unhappy than she is at present. 
I should be unhappy then, and she could not bear * 
that. It would kill her." 

She is speaking in the most perfect good faith. 
If a thorough belief in Lady Patty's ability to bear 
up even under such a misfortune as her own child's 
utter misery takes possession of Lord Vysely at this 
moment, he would have died rather than give voice 
to it, with that lovely earnest &ce uplifted to his. 
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Helen is sittiDg on a low chair, her slender childish 
fingers folded on her knee, her body leaning 
slightly towards him. Her sweet, soft lips have 
taken a mournful curve. A little troubled sigh 
escapes her. " She is dreadfully disappointed about 
it," says she. "I wish — I wish I could do some- 
thing to comfort her." 

"Sir Rufus is not the only man in the world,'* 
says he, unsteadily. He has risen, and is now 
standing near her, looking down at her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

To see her is to love her, 

And love hut her forever ; 
For Nature>made her what she is, 

And ne'er made sic anither. 

" You mean," says she, uncertainly, ^^ that there 

are other men in the world Yes, yes ; I dare 

say," as if not quite sure. " But she seems to have 
set her heart on Sir Rufus. She is, I think, really 
fond of him," looking up at Vysely as if to gain 
confirmation of this unlikely statement. It is a 
beseeching look, but Vysely, hardening his heart, 
refuses to have aught to do with it. "It is very 
odd, isn't it?" rather timidly. 

"It sounds like an unanswerable conundrum, I 
must say," says Vysely, coldly, valiantly suppress- 
ing the sense of rage and disgust that is stifling 
him. 

"She thinks," says Helen, forlornly, "that I 
should be quite happy with him. Oh," naively. 
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"how can she? But she does think it, or she 
would not for a moment wish me to marry him/' 

" Of course not ! One has only to know Lady 
Patty to be sure of that," says Vysely, compressing 
his lips. " And so no one would do for you but Sir 

Kufus r 

Helen stares at him and colors faintly. 

** There is no one else," says she, with a certain 
sad dignity. "No one else wants to marry me. 
Why should they ? I am too young, mamma says, 
and I have no manners ; and, after all," heavily, " I 
dare say I should feel grateful to Sir Rufus." 

"Perhaps you will in time," says Vysely, who 
is still secretly raging. 

" Yes, when he gets tired of me, and goes away," 
says she, with a rueful little laugh. 

"You take a rather contracted view of all this 
aflPair, it seems to me," says Vysely, after a bit. 
" As I have said. Sir Rufus is not the only man lu 
the world; and you won't be always young, and 
always so" — smiling — "terribly mannerless. You 
must have some one small charm, at all events, or 
Sir Rufus would not be so persistent in his atten- 
tions. Now, another besides Sir Rufus might by 
chance see that vague charm in you." 
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" I don't think it would be any good," says she, 
sighing. " You see, even — even if somebody else 
did come, and mamma approved of him, I might 
not like him either: I have often thought of it. 
The people I should like would be sure not to 
like me." 

*^ Why. should you imagine that ?" 

"Oh, I don't know," confusedly. "It is true, 
though," dejectedly. 

" That is an absurd conclusion to come to. You 
know nothing about it." He has grown very pale. 
"Of course if you have made up your mind to be 
unkind to all the world " 

He pauses ; he moves away from her over to one 
of the windows. Perhaps the fact that she can see 
his back, that she knows his eyes are oflP her, gives 
the girl courage. Her heart has been dying within 
her, but now it rises again, and she throws up her 
beautiful head with an assumption of hauteur that 
is infinitely charming. 

" Well," she says, " perhaps that is it. Perhaps 
I don't want to get married at all." 

" Helen .'" exclaims he, wheeling round and look- 
ing at her. There is passion in his voice and a 

sudden fire in his eyes. Something in his irrepres- 

16 
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eible vehemence affects her. She rises and stands 
gazing at him, expectant, with parted lips. 

" Don't say that," cries he. " I love you 1" 

" You /" She shrinks away from him ; her face 
grows crimson, but that color dies as swiftly as it 
was born, leaving her white as snow. " Have you 
forgotten?'' says she, in a low tone, and very 
haughtily. There is no lack of manner in her 
now. All the old good blood that runs in her 
veins has taken fire. To make love to her whilst 
pledged to another! Oh! the indignity, the cruelty 
of it ! And from him I 

"Forgotten what?" demands he, stopping short 
in his quick movement towards her, startled by that 
sudden icy change in her proud, calm face. 

"That you love — no! that you are engaged to 
some one else ?" 

" Engaged !" cries he, in wonderment. " En- 
gaged! Well," with a curious laugh that has 
nothing of enjoyment in it, "if so, I have indeed 
forgotten. To whom, then ?" 

" Oh, do you think I have not heard ?" cries the 
girl, with a terrible reproach. "To Miss Chester! 
Why, all the world kuows of it. How did you 
think J should not know?" 
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" All the world may know/' says he, and now it 
is his turn to look haughty, " even you may know, 
but I do not, and neither does Miss Chester. Non- 
sense T in a clear, ringing tone. *^ Who could have 
put that idea into your head ?" 

*^ Mamma thought — she said " falters Helen. 

" Then she thought and said wrong. No. Miss 
Chester is a very good friend of mine, who is 
engaged to be married to another friend of mine, 
dearer still, and expected home from India next, 
month ; whilst I," he comes deliberately up to her 
now, and takes her hands and holds them closely, 
— " I am free to be accepted by you, Helen, if — if 
only you will have me.'' 

A silence falls upon the room, — a silence in 
which he can almost hear her heart beat. Sud- 
denly she looks up at him. 

" Oh, are you sure, — sure f^ cries she, in a little 
agonized way. 

"My darling! I have been sure such a cruelly 
long time. Speak to me, Helen I Tell me it is all 
right, — ^that there is hope for me." 

" Hope 1 Hope for me /" replies she, faintly. Is 
it indeed all at an end, that trouble about Sir 
Kufus, her sad miserable determination not to love 
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Vysely ? Oh ! is it possible that she may love him 
now, freely, happily? 

" You mean that ?" cries he. He kisses her little 
hands, and, lifting them, lays them round his neck. 
Is it — can it — be true that they seem to gladly 
clasp themselves there? "I have doubted so often, 
— you have made me suffer so much," whispers he, 
— " that I dUl doubt. Helen, say you love me." 

" I do ! — I do indeed !" whispers she back, cling- 
ing to him. Is this his icicle? — the cold indif- 
ferent creature he had often imagined her, ready to 
be led here or there by her mother ? 

" And you will marry me ?" 

*^ Yes," says she, softly. 

He lifts her face and kisses her. She kisses him 
back again with all the warmth of an earnest, 
loving child. 

" Ah !" says he, laughing, and holding her a 
little away from him, " I thought you didn't want 
to get married at all ?" 

This loving taunt seems to distress her ; a quick 
red springs into her face. "That is not kind of 
you," she says. She droops her head. "And, 
besides," falteringly, "that was when — when— 
I " 
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"What, Helen?" 

"When I thought you were engaged to Miss 
Chester," murmurs she, in a shamefaced fashion, 
making her sweet confession evidently against her 
will. Her lips grow tremulous; two large tears 
force themselves from beneath her lids and run 
down her flushed cheeks. 

m 

" Oh, don't I" cries Vysely, remorsefully, catching 
her in hia arms and pressing her face against his 
heart. " I shouldn't have made you say it. It was 
selfish of me. Forgive me, Helen." 

"Oh, I forgive you," says she, with a nervous 
little laugh. She is pressing his handkerchief 
against her eyes. 

"And, now, can I see your mother before I 
go?" asks he, when he finds he must leave her. 

" I am afraid not," says Helen, anxiously. She 
hesitates. " Lord Vysely, do you think " 

" Nonsense ! That is not my name." 

" George, then !" blushing and laughing so pret- 
tily that he seems to fall in love with her afresh. 
Had ever any child so many lovely ways about 
her? 

She is looking very serious again now, however. 

16* 
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*' Do you— do you think mamma will be very angry 
with me when she hears about this?*' 

" I hope not," says Vysely, solemnly, who under- 
stands Lady Patty perfectly. 

*^But it so entirely puts an end to all her wishes 
about Sir Rufus, that I am a&aid she won't like 
it," says Helen. 

" We must only risk it," says Vysely, still with- 
out a smile. "I think I'll leave a little note for 
her, explaining matters, in case she should be 
teasing you again about Sir Kufus." 

" Oh, do /" says Helen, eagerly. " It will help 
me to tell her everything." 

"Very well, then." He sits down before a 
davenport and scribbles a line or two. To Helen 
it seems a terribly short note about so important 
an affair. 

"Do you think you have said enough f^ asks 
she, with doubt strongly expressed in her eyes. 

" Quite enough, I am sure. And, Helen, do you 
think I could see her this evening?" 

"I think so. She isn't going out to-night." 
She pauses, as if deeply dwelling upon some tre- 
mendous idea. " We— dine at eight," says she, at 
last, regarding him uncertainly: "would you"— 
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timidly — "care to dine with us? There will be 
nobody but us." 

" Wouldn't I ?" says he, with much alacrity, and 
in a tone bound to make glad the heart of any girl 
who loved him. 

" You will tell her, then V^ asks he, as he is bid- 
ding her adieu. 

'* I suppose I had better," says Helen, sighing. 
Vysely laughs, in spite of the somewhat reproachful 
glance she casts at him. 

" You aren't afraid, then ?" says she. 

"How could I possibly be afraid of anything, 
when you say you love me?'^ says he, pressing his 
lips against her pretty palm. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

We must live our lives, though the sun be set, 

Must meet in the masque where parts we play, 

Must cross in the maze of Life's minuet: 

Our yea is yea, and our nay is nay : 
*  * * « « 

Too late did I love you, my love, and yet 
I shall never forget till my dying day. 

He is hardly gone when Tom Cholmondeley is 
announced. He has ostensibly come with tickets 
for the opera, but in reality only to see Helen, 
His mother had let fall a word or two that had led 
him to believe the girl was being made unhappy 
about the return of those luckless diamonds, and a 
sense of guilt, born of the knowledge that he had 
been the suggester of that gift, has driven him to 
Helen's house to see her and if possible to help her 
out of her difficulties. 

All the way in the hansom he had been pic- 
turing her to himself as pale, melancholy, tearful, 
depressed. He had maddened himself with the 
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thought that all last night she had lain sleepless^ 
troubled by miserable thoughts, and even a moment 
since as he walked up the stairs to the drawing- 
room he had been conscious of a feeling of shrink- 
ing, of fear. How would she look if she knew 
all ? Would she upbraid him ? would she forgive ? 
Her little face would be white, her hands trembling. 

But he is in the room now, and Helen is coming 
to receive him, Helen 1 Is iKi» Helen ? — this 
radiant glorified creature, who is holding out both 
hands to him with a joyous welcome? What is 
the meaning of this sudden brilliant color on her 
usually pale cheeks,— of the lovely light in her 
violet eyes,^-of the glad smile on her perfect lips ? 

What has happened to the calm, sedate, childish 
Helen ? Why, even the immaculately arranged hair 
(participating, as it were, in the general joy) has 
broken loose from all bounds, and has let one fair 
curl wander fearlessly over the broad, sweet brow. 

" Oh, Tom ! I am so glad you have come !" cries 
she. " Sit down here. Sere, not <Aere, — quite close 
to me. I want you, because I have something so 
good to tell you. Tom, I am going to marry Lord 
Vysely I" 

" What ?" says Cholmondeley, sharply. 
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" Ah, I knew you would be surprised. So was I. 
I was never so surprised in my life. Just fancy 
his loving me! But you must not only be sur- 
prised, Tom ; you must be glad^ 

"Must I?" says Tom, his faoSe a little gray. 
"And when did he T 

^^ Now. This moment it seems. He has only 
just gone away. You must have met him." 

" Ah ! I saw him," says Cholmondeley, grimly, 
— "at the other side of the street. I thought he 
looked queer. So that was it, eh ?" 

" That was what ?" 

"That was why he looked too big for his 
clothes," says Tom, trying to be cheerful in spite 
of this terrible pain at his heart. " Well, I con- 
gratulate you." 

" You met him ? he told you ?" asks she, eagerly, 
too happy to remember details. 

" Not in words. I told you we saluted each other 
across the street. But one could see." 

"Yes? He looked happy, then, you think? 
Oh, it is true, Tom, all true I And I — / am happy 
too, — 80 happy !" lifting her hands to her head. 
** Just think! It does seem absurd — doesn't it? — 
that he should fall in love with me 1" 
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" The world is full of jokes/^ says Cholmondeley. 
''I begin to think it is the gayest place possible. 
Well, and what about Miss Chester?'^ 

" Oh, that was all a mistake. It appears she is 
engaged to somebody else, — a friend of Vysely's, 
who is coming home from India. You know 
Vysely is a great friend of hers too." 

"Very great, I should say. And so she told 
him all about it, — about the Indian love, I mean ? 
That was very straightforward of her." If he 
means to be nasty, his lefforts are entirely thrown 
away upon Helen. 

"Yes. She seems a nice girl," says she, cheer- 
fully. 

" If I were the Indian man I feel I should love 
Vysely," says Cholmondeley. 

" So he ought. George has been so kind to Miss 
Chester. Do you know, Tom," gayly, " Fm rather 
sorry there is an Indian man ? Miss Chester is so 
desirable in every way that I should have liked to 
see you married to her." 

Mr. Cholmondeley sticks his glass in his eye, and 
regards her for a moment curiously. 

"You are growing quite funny," says he. "It 
is a departure for you. I suppose it is the effect 
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of this late engagement. You were always charm- 
ing, H!elen, if scarcely comic, but now you grow 
decidedly amusing. But, having once taken to that 
sort of thing, I shudder to think where you will 
leave off. If you don't put your mind seriously 
against it, you will find yourself developing into 
one of the most famous wits of the century.*' 

" I shall take care," says she, laughing, " if only 
for Vysely's sake." 

"I suppose the whole round world has shrunk 
into the substance of one ordinary man now, for 
you," says he. " Well, that is as it should be, of 
course. Is there any one else engaged? — ^you and 
Vysely, and Miss Chester and her red Indian, and 
— it's a big order; any more?" 

"Nobody else, interesting/^ retorts she, with a 
new-born sauciness that sits very sweetly on her. 
" I hope Miss Chester's * red Indian,' as you call 
him, will come back to her soon. It isn't right of 
people, when they love people, to stay away from 
^" She stops confusedly. 

"People," suggests Tom, unmoved. "Never be 
afraid of tautology; it is so impressive. There is 
no uncertainty about it ; no fear of being mistaken 
by the dullards." 
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" What I mean is/^ says Helen, '^ that I think 
engaged people should always be happy, as happy 
as I am ; and how can one be quite comfortable 
when the other person is living miles away ?'' 

"How, indeed? By the bye," says he, with a 
touch of bitterness, badly hidden by a smile, "what 
becomes of the luckless creatures who are not en- 
gaged ? Are they to know no happiness ?" 

" Oh, as for them/' says she, lightly, " they don't 
count." 

" Not even if they have loved, and still fail to be 
accepted ?" 

"Why, if not accepted, it must be their own 
fault," cries she, airily, thinking of Sir Rufus 
Greyly only, and caring nothing for his disappoint- 
ment in her new-found joy. "They should go 
away, away, ever so far. Nobody wants them !" 

" Cruelty, thy name is Helen !" whispers Chol- 
mondeley to himself. 

But aloud he goes on, 

"True, true," says he. "You are a woman 
indeed, my cousin. One must keep near, if he 
wishes to be beloved, and those unloved are useless. 
You must not let Vysely wander. You must keep 
your eye on him. Don't let him out of your sight." 

I n 17 
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"He wouldn't go/' says she, laughing. "At 
least/' as if a little frightened at her own audacitjr, 
" I hope not." 

" I don't think you need be afraid/' says Chol- 
mondeley, in a low voice. He has suddenly grown 
grave and silent, and his manner communicates 
itself to Helen. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"When, fettered by a viewless chain, 
"We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh, death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid farewell I 

" Tom," says she, nervously, leaning towards him, 
and looking very anxious, — "Tom, do you think 
mamma will be very angry?'' 

"About what?" 

" About my engagement to Lord Vysely ?" 

Cholmondeley stares at her. Is she reaUy in 
earnest ? or is this some girlish pretence at playing 
with her new happiness? Her face, sweet, expect- 
ant, waiting for his reply, answers him mutely. 

" Furious, I should think," says he, satirically. 

" Oh, Tom 1" paling. " Do you really think so ?" 

" Thmk it ? I feel as if I hiew it," gays Chol- 
mondeley, who cannot resist this bitter mirth as a 
means of wearing out the still moije bitter mood 
that clings to him. " I can fancy her wrath un- 
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bounded. Take my advice, Helen, and pack up. 
The same roof will never be able to cover you and 
your mother when this little plot transpires/' 

"Do you think it will be as bad as that?" says 
Helen, faintly. "I myself feared — ^I thought — I 
told him " 

" You told him ?" says Tom, going off without a 
word of warning into a low paroxysm of laughter. 
Really, as a comedy it is perfect. Is this child a 
fool, or only foolishly trusting? After all. Lady 
Patty, to be able to play upon her and convince 
her like this, must be a cleverer creature than he 
had believed her. 

"Yes, I told him. He knew about mamma's 
unhappy fancy for Sir Rufus as a — a husband for 
me," says Helen. "And now I know I must go 
and tell her that I can't marry Sir Rufus, and I'm 
afraid she will be very upset about it, — ^very angry. 
Though," with sudden courage, "after all, Tom, 
why should she be angry?" 

" Why, indeed ?" says Cholmondeley, who feels 
he could have laughed until his sides ached, if only 
laughter had not been so far from him. 

" Lord Vysejy, even in mamma's eyes, must be 
regarded as superior to Sir Rufus," goes on Helen, 
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anxiously. " One is a gentleman ; the other — well, 
you Tznow what I mean, Tom, don^t you ? He aughi 
to be one, of course : isn't that it ? Only " 

" Only he isn't. Quite so,'' says Tom. " Noth- 
ing could be more lucid.'^ 

^^And then George's title is so much better than 
his," blushing so softly, so happily, at the mention 
of Vysely's Christian name that Cholmondeley 
nearly groans aloud, "that surely it should count 
with her. One is a marquis, the other only a 
baronet." 

"And a poor one at that," says Cholmondeley. 

" Oh, no, — ricih^^ says she. " That is the whole 
trouble of the afiair, you see. That is why poor 
darling mamma has so set her heart upon him.'' 

"Dear me! I do hope you aren't misjudging 
your mother," says Tom, with a seriousness that 
does him anything but credit. 

" No : how could I ? It is all for my sake," says 
Helen, gravely. 

"You haven't told her yet?" 

" No. Do you think I (mghi to do it ? At once, 
I mean ?" 

" It will be an ordeal," says Tom, grimly. " But 

the worse the ordeal, the better to get it ovei 
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quickly. Yes, it seems wicked to keep your mother 
in ignorance any longer. If the blow must fall, 
why '' 

^' But she has been so unhappy all the morning, 
Tom, — ^about Sir Eufus, and my returning of those 
diamonds, you know. And now another disap- 
pointment '' 

" And such a heavy one !" 

" She'll think so." 

Tom laughs, 

"She has a headache,'' miserably. "She says I 
gave it to her; and I am afraid I did. She has 
been crying all the morning. I feel quite dreadjul 
about having to go up to her now, to tell her what 
I have done." 

" Nevertheless I should go," says Cholmondeley. 

" Would you ? When she is feeling so ill ?" It 
is quite evident she is desirous of putting oflF the 
evil day as long as possible. 

"Your communication will cure her headache/' 
says Tom, prophetically. 

"I never quite know what you mean," says 
Helen, with a little touch of reproachful dignity. 
" But if you think that a most unpleasant surprise 
can cure a headache, why " 
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"Of oourBe. it can. Nothing like an electric 
fihock for headaches of your mother's kind." 

" I often think, Tom," severely, " that you are a 
little rude when talking about mamma. One could 
imagine you didn't hdieoe in her headache." 

" ^ One' would be a lunatic to think that," says 
Tom, austerely. " But to return to our subject. I 
think, as you are so anxious about it, you should tell 
her of your engagement at once." 

" You fancy," says she, nervously, " that it will 
take her mind off Sir Eufus, — that it will interest 
her?" 

"Yes, that is it. It will interest her, — oh, im- 
mensely! There, go; go to her," says Cholmon- 
deley, whose own ache is becoming unbearable. To 
be alone is now the last desire left him. 

"Ah," says Helen, with tears in her eyes, *'you 
can easily say, *Go, go.' You aren't the one to go. 
You haven't to face her, and tell her — ^poor darling ! 
— ^that all her hopes are at an end. I shouldn't 
wonder, Tom, if it caused her a serious illness." 

"J should!" says Tom, in spite of the late 
warning he has received. Then, hastily, "Don't 
you think dwelling on things only makes them 
worse ? There, go and tell her." 
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" She'll be so disappointed with me. I'm a mis- 
take, — I feel it !" says she, wretchedly. It is plain 
to him that she honestly shrinks from the task 
before her. How can she be so blind? What a 
terrible belief in human nature she must have, to 
be so thoroughly deceived by one of the most arti- 
ficial creatures living ! 

"Helen " says he, impulsively. He would 

have given her a hint ; he would have even undone 
all his late sarcasms ; but she interrupts him, being 
so full of her own thoughts as to be ignorant of the 
fact that she has interrupted. 

" If she would only scold me," she says, " it 
would not be so bad. I could bear that. But she 
does nothing but cry, and cry, and cry, and get ill ! 
It is terrible!" She rises and stretches out her 
slender arms to their fullest length, as if to gain 
some sort of rest for the body, if not for the mind. 
" Well, I suppose you are right : I suppose I ought 
to tell her at once." Then, all suddenly, a most 
lovely light grows upon her face. 

" Oh, it is bad of me to feel so unhappy to-day. 
He loves me I He loves only me! Do you mind 
letting me speak to you about it, Tom ? There is 
only you, you know, and it is such a comfort to tell 
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somebody about it. I never/^ eagerly, " thought he 
could possibly be in love with me ! Did you, Tom ?" 

" No, I did not," shortly. 

"It was a revelation," says the girl. She lifts 
her hands and presses them against her pretty head. 
A smile, rich as spring in promise, parts her lips. 
" I feel alive for the first time to-day," says she, — 
"alive and awake. Oh, how dear and lovely a 
thing it is to be living /" She turns to him impul- 
sively and holds out her hands. " How beautiful a 
place is the world 1" cries she, gladly. 

Cholmondeley takes her hands, but hardly presses 
them. He has grown very pale. 

"Your part of it, perhaps," says he, steadily. 

" For myself However, I shall not be able to 

see ^ your part' for long." 

" Why ?" 

"Lovely as it may seem to you, I confess I'm 
tired of it," says he. " There are other places. I 
am going to exchange, — ^to go to India. There are 
many openings there for a smart young man like 
me, I have been told." He laughs curiously. 

" To India ! Oh, you will be very far away from 
me there I" cries she. " And to lose so dear a friend 1" 

"There, go, go to your mother," says he; and, as 
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she riseS; obeying him^ the smile still upon her lips^ 
her happy dream having not. yet deserted her, his 
eyes follow her. 

" Good-by, then," says she, " for the moment." 

^' Good-by," says Cholmondeley, mechanically. 
He would have let her go, but she (her hand iirhis) 
still holds him, looking at him earnestly, yet always 
with that inward smile that seems to rise from the 
very inmost heart of her. 

" Well ?" asks he, somewhat unsteadily. 

" It is only that I wanted to tell you that,"— 
suddenly the smile fades in a degree without alto- 
gether dying, and her sweet eyes grow warm with 
tears, — "that I know how good you have always 
been to me, and to thank you, Tom, and to ask you 
to— to wish me joy !" She lays her hands on his 
shoulders, and, leaning forward, presses her soft lips 
against his cheek. 

"God bless you, Helen!" says he, brokenly. 
For a moment he closes his arms round her and 
holds her against his heart. "God bless and pre- 
serve you forever,— /orerer /" 

His voice has almost died away. He releases 
her, and gets to the door somehow, and disappears 
—out of her life finally. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

But busji busy still art thou 
To bind the loveless, joyless vow, 
The heart from pleasure to delude. 
To join the gentle to the rude. 

When he is gone, Helen stands motionless, 
staring after him. Perhaps she is a little bewil- 
dered, a little surprised, by that sudden half-tragic 
exit of his. The truth, however, does not strike 
her for a moment. There is only in her mind a 
little grateful astonishment that Tom should be so 
fond of her. " Just as if he were my own brother," 
thinks she, softly, tears rising to her eyes, — tender 
tears, but not emotional enough to rise to such a 
height as would make them run down her cheeks. 
Indeed, in the very midst of her kindly thoughts 
of Tom a memory of her own position comes 
to her, and forthwith the sympathetic cousin is 
banished to limbo. 

A sense of depression now &lls on her. She 
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must go and break the news to her mother. But 
how ? Oh, why couldn't Tom, or^-or Qeorge^ have 
done it ? She will be so upset by this new compli- 
cation I Foot mother ! who is already suffering, 
and who will be made worse by news that will 
effectually put an end to her pet scheme forever! 
Oh, why does she like Sir Rufus so very much ? 

She takes lip Vysely's letter, the one he had 
written to her mother, and stands hesitating, fear- 
ing, disconsolate, twisting it between her nervous 
fingers. A sudden recollection of Tom's having 
told her to let her mother know of her engagement 
to Vysely at the earliest opportunity returns to her 
and hurries her towards the door. Yes, it must be 
donel 

Feeling very frightened, she goes up-stairs, and, 
having stood before Lady Patty's door for fully 
three minutes trying in vain to summon up an 
unconquerable courage, she opens the door in a 
most ignoble haste, and then stands cowering on 
the threshold. What on earth is she to say ? How 
is she to begin? Oh, yes, it is all very well for 
those who drive her to her task ; but if it was ihAr 
turn 

" Is that you, Helen ?" asks Lady Patty, in a 
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truly lamentable voice. She is lying prone on a 
comfortable lounge, and no one could by any chance 
have suspected that she has only just this minute 
stretched herself upon it. "Come in, 'darling. 
Come in. You don't disturb me. I," in a 
dying voice, " couldn't possibly be weaker than 
I am." 

She seems quite overcome.- Her eyes are languid. 
There is the perfume of Cologne water in the air. 

" Are you no better, mamma darling ?" 

" Worse ! miich worse !" says Lady Patty, with a 
gruesome shake of her head. 

" Oh, mamma ! And there is something — some- 
thing I must tell you ; and now I'm afraid if I 
speak it will only increase the fever that seems to be 
consuming you." 

"Something to tell me?" asks Lady Patty, fling- 
ing down the silken coverlet a little way, and letting 
the languor die somewhat out of her eyes. 

"Yes, darling," says Helen, miserably: "he — ^lie 
said I ought to tell you at once, without any further 
delay." 

^ He! Was he here this morning?" asks Lady 

Patty, now suflSciently restored to be able to raise 

herself upon her elbow. 

' 18 
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"Yes/^ says Helen, faintly. For her there ia 
only one " he" in the world. 

"And what — what did he say about the dia- 
monds ?" demands Lady Patty, in a gasping tone. 

" Diamonds !" echoes the girl, dropping her eyes. 
" Oh, it was not Sir Rufus, mamma : it was — it 
was Tom who advised me to tell you : he was here 
just now, and he "• 

" Tom I" Lady Patty falls back again upon her 
couch. She had been sitting bolt upright upon 
her lounge, but now she seems to have given way 
utterly, and lies back, her pretty plump hands 
resting in lifeless fashion on her knees. Tom I 
of all people ! But she had always said so ! she 
had always known ! 

" Yes, Tom,'' says Helen, nodding her head, and 
feeling terribly distressed. 

" Helen,'' says Lady Patty, in a sepulchral tone 
that strikes terror into her daughter's breast, " if 
you are going to tell me you are going to marry 
Tom Cholmondeley, I shall die at once, — this 
moment !" 

" Tom ! no ! — Tom I Oh, mamma, darling," affec- 
tionately, "don't look like that! Sit up, sit up 
now, and lean your head against these cushions. I 
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told you it would never be Tom. But " She 

Btops, not knowing how to go on. 

"Let me hear the worst/' says Lady Patty, 
faintly. "No use beating about the bush. I 
thought I was prepared for everything; but this 

is Go on, Helen; don't spare me! one can 

die but once; there is comfort in that thought, at 
least. Tell me his name." 

" His name ?'' says Helen. 

" If not Tom," says Lady Patty, " and you still 
hesitate to confide in me, what can I expect ?" 

"I have a letter here," says Helen, producing 
Vysely's note to her mother, now a rather shapeless 
mass : " it will make you very angry, I am afraid : 
it will show you that I can never marry Sir 
Eufus." 

"Helen," says her mother, sitting straight up 
now, and really looking ghastly, "it is nothing 
against him, is it ?" 

" No, no," says Helen, sorrowfully : " it is some- 
thing against me." 

"Good heavens, child! what do you mean by 

that? Oh, Helen, you cannot have been No ! 

no! it is out of the question! — a low intrigue of 
any sort. To hole at you is to feel that impossible. 
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Still, speak to me, Helen. You," with awful doubt 
in her tone, — "you have not been encouraging 
another lover all this time ?" 

" Oh, it sounds like it,'^ cries the girl, wretchedly, 
" but I didn't know it, — I didn't indeed, mamma ! 
I didn't know it until just now; but he seemed to 
be so sure that," she tries to go on, but stops short, 
.struggles passionately with herself for a moment, 
and now bursts into tears, — "that I'm afraid I 
have." 

"Is it Captain Somerset?" asks Lady Patty, 
faintly. " He is a pauper." 

" Oh, no," still sobbing softly. 

"Show me the letter," says Lady Patty. "At 
all events, I suppose it can't have gone very far as 
yet. But to think how I trusted you, Helen ! and 
— and of course he hasn't a penny, whoever he is." 

"Oh, I'm sure he has thatP^ cries Helen, 
eagerly ; " oh, yes ! he has a penny ! he has a good 
deal of money, I dare say ; and I love him, 
mamma, and he loves me, and " 

" Fiddlesticks !" says Lady Patty, not at all 
rudely, but positively. It is indeed wonderful how 
she gives voice to this obnoxious word without 
making heradf obnoxious. She has taken the note 
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from Helen, and twists it about : finally she opens 
it. "It is a perfect rag T says she, "I can't 
make head or tail of it. Now, once for all, Helen, 
put me out of misery. Who is this wretched 
creature on whom you have set your heart ?" 

"I wish you would read his letter first," says 
Helen, faintly : " he meant you to read it first. It 
is Lord Vysely, mamma, and " ^ 

''Whatr 

"I knew I should make you ill again; but he 
said I had better tell you at once, and so did Tom. 
Darling mother, forgive me. I know you have set 
your heart on Sir Bufus, and I know you consider 
George — Lord Vysely — dull, and stupid, and a 
bore, but — but J don't !" 

"Do you mean to tell me," says Lady Patty, 
leaning forward, and speaking almost hoarsely, 
"that the Marquis of Vysely wishes to marry 
you ?" 

" Yes, yes, mamma." 

" Say it again !" says Lady Patty, faintly. 

"But you know it," says the girl, nervously. 
"And even if you did think him all that — all I 
have said, I " 

"J think him a bore I I think him stupid or 
18* 
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dull ! Helen, you dream /" cries she. She opens 
her arms and jflings them round Helen, " You will 
be a marchioness !'* says she, quite pale, — "oh, 
heav^ens! a marchioness!" 

"You are pleased, then? you are not angry?'* 
says Helen, tears rising to her pretty eyes, but glad 
tears this time. A happy smile plays round her lips. 

"Pleased, darling child! What an insufficient 
word ! Oh, you- best — most satisfactory of girls I 
What a daughter your poor father gave me ! To 
think that you should be the one to make all 
England envious ! Why, they thought I had 
made a good match in my time; but youT' She 
pauses and examines her daughter critically, and, 
after a moment or two, with admiring eyes. "You 
are beautiful, Helen !" says she, — " yes, beautiful ! 
After all, I was never so good to look at as you are." 

She stops short, and a sudden spasm of fear 
crosses her face. " Oh ! is it true ?" says she, 
" What about that Chester girl ?" 

"There was no truth in that," says Helen, a 
little stiffly, a little offended, perhaps. Why should 
they all think he had been in love with Miss Ches- 
ter? A good girl, of course, but not — not good 
enough for him. But who could be good enough 
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for him ? ^' It was a mere canard, — a silly suppo- 
sition/' says she. 
' " But how do you know, darling ?" 

"I asked him. He told me there was no truth 
in it. I — I have asked him to come and dine with 
you to-night, mamma. He wanted to see you at 
once; but '' 

" But what, child ? Why didn't you let him see 
me?" 

" You were so ill," says the girl. " I was afraid 
of distressing you; but I fancied that you would 
not object to his dining with us, as you were not 
going out to-night." 

"Object!" says Lady Patty. There is a world 
of meaning in her tone. "Object! I object to 
nothing about Lord Vysely !" 

" But I was so afraid you might be disappointed." 

"Disappointed, darling?" 

"About Sir Rufus. You know how fond you 
are of him." 

"Sit down, Helen: I can't talk comfortably to 
you whilst you are moving round the room. Sit 
down and tell me all about Lord Vysely. Never 
mind any one else. They are unimportant. Well, 
and how did it all begin ?" 
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CHAPTER XXL 

But look I Amazement on my mother sits. 

After long storms, and tempests overblowne, 
The sun at length his joyous face doth cleare : 

So when as Fortune all her spight hath showne, 
Some blissful houres at last must needs appeare. 
Else should afflicted wights oft-times despeire. 

" Oh, I don't know/' says Helen, blushing. 

" Nobody ever does, I believe," says Lady Patty, 
thoughtfully. ^^And, really, it doesn't matter at 
all. The beginning is a mere trifle : the end alone 
is of consequence, and yours has been most satis- 
factory. A marchioness I — I shall be the mother 
of a marchioness ! Oh, you darling girl ! What a 
success you have been ! You will make every 
friend you have gnash her teeth with envy I 
Helen," solemnly, " I desire no more of you. So 
far as Jam concerned, your duty is fulfilled. You 
may go to your grave now with the pleasurable 
knowledge full upon you that you were a joy and a 
comfort to your mother." 

" Still, I don't want to go just yet I" says Helen, 
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whose new-born happiness has roused in her a latent 
sense of humor. "You are quite pleased, then, 
mamma ? You have no regrets f^ 

"Not one! How could I! My good child, 
how could I ? The best match of the season ; 
and such diamonds ! You have heard of the 
Vysely diamonds, of course?" 

" No," says Helen. 

"Well, they are superb! Oh, Helen, what a 
delightful thing it all is ! Won't the Stanleys be 
enraged ? I declare, I could cry for joy 1" 

"Ob, no, mamma darling," cries Helen, ner- 
vously. " You know it will . only increase your 
horrid headache." 

"Headache? I haven't an ache in the world," 
cries Lady Patty, joyously ; but, seeing her daugh- 
ter's puzzled face, she pauses, and asks, quaintly, 
"Had I one?" 

" Oh, you must remember," says Helen, reproach- 
fully. 

" Oh, ay, — ^yes. Well," airily, " never mind. 
You have cured it, Helen. I don't believe I shall 
ever have one again." 

Helen laughs involuntarily. Verily, Tom had 
been right : she had cured it 
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" To think of that solemn creature falling in love 
with you r^ says Lady Patty, presently. ^^ Show 
me his letter again, Helen. I should like to see 
what he says. Good gracious !" in a frightened 
tone, " if you should have mistaken him, after all !" 
Having got the letter, she smooths it out on her 
knee, and tries to read it. "Bless me! what 
villanous— er — I mean, what aristocratic writing! 
H'm, h'm! ^Hope to see you to-night,' — read- 
ing, — ^ask formally for daughter's hand,' — very 
proper, I must say, — 'must entreat you to grant 
me a kindly hearing. Yours, Vysely.' Oh, it is 
all right, darling I" looking up with brilliant eyes. 
''And now," gayly, "we can give that odious Sir 
llufus his cong6 without any further delay." 

" Odious ! Sir Rufus ! Mamma !" says the girl, 
growing very pale. 

"Well, well, darling — ^yes, I know, of course, 
what you mean." She has the grace to be faintly 

ashamed of herself. " But A most estimable 

young man, I dare say, Helen ; but if you could 
only know what he has cost me in mental anxiety, 
you " 

"Yes, yes; I understand," says Helen, hurriedly. 
She is glad to be |ible to try and understand so fiur. 
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Of course her mother hxid been troubled by Sir 
Bufus^ and to feel troubled about certain people 
is sometimes to detest those people. It is a com- 
mon^ if an ungenerous^ phase of human nature. 
Yes, yes, mamma covld not have meant anything 
else. She has been sorry for Sir Rufus, — sorry for 
her (Helen) too, — and now she is glad that all 
anxiety is at an end. And how really sweet of 
her to give in so thoroughly, so immediately ! 

" I assure you,'^ says Lady Patty, with an angry 
little mcmey " the way that man has been torment- 
ing poor unfortunate little me would fill a book. 
But now ^^ 

A forlorn feeling that there is unmistakable 
revenge in her mother's expression at this moment 
drives Helen into absolute silence. Her mother! 
— ^who had seemed to loxie Sir Rufus ! — to regard 
him as the one desirable person to whom her only 
daughter might safely be given 1 Perhaps some- 
thing in the girPs wide gaze reaches the mother's 
heart in spite of the crust that has grown over it. 

*^Of course I esteem him highly, highly," says 
she, laughing rather uncertainly. " Only, I esteem 
Lord Vysely higher. You can't quarrel with me 
for that, Helen." 
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^1 zm not Ukelj to quarrel with 700," sajs 
Heleo^ a little slowl j^ perfaaps, — a link heavilj. 

^ I «ay, Helen,'* says Ladj Pattr, piesentlj, with 
a qaidc bright smile of inteUigeDoey ^ wasn't it veff 
joo didn't accept that diamond neddet?^ 

^ There was no idea of my aoc^ting it," says 
the girl, simply. ^'Yoa knew that, didn't yoo, 
mamma?" 

'' Yes,— well— da I ?" asks Lady Patty. « Yon 
see, Helen, I knew nothing of your present de- 
lightful engagement (hen I I had no idea I had so 
dear, no sly a daoghter !" laoghing gayly and giving 
Helen's arm a dainty pinch. 

^'Not sly !" says Helen, haughtily, coloring hotly. 

^^Not sly in the common sense, darling," says 
Lady Patty, changing her mood on the instant. 
" How could you be anything but straightforward ? 
How could Vysely, who is honesty itself, love you, 

if you were not as straightforward as " a simile 

failing her, beyond that of " a whip," she supplies 
the deficiency with a warm embrace that at once 
melts Helen and restores her to her normal state 
of love and admiration. 

"Darling mother," says she, returning the em- 
brace fondly, "I am only afraid of one thing, — 
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that you will be made ill again by the exertion 
of receiving George to-night. You know you have 
been iso unwell all day." 

" Helen," says Lady Patty, " am I so altogether 
devoid of sentiment that I should feel ill when my 
only girl is so happy ? No 1 no ! Who but a most 
unnatural mother could give way to a headache on 
hearing her daughter was about to be a marchioness ? 
Any headache — every headache — ^you have cured so 
far as I am concerned." She goes up to Helen and 
encircles her with her arms and strains her to her 
heart. There are real tears in her eyes, real feeling 
in her movement. For once, forgetting to be effec- 
tive, she is entirely so. " My darling ! may every 
blessing " 

Heaven alone knows into what flights her new- 
born sincerity might have led her, but that at this 
moment a servant entering the room checks the 
coming outburst. 

"Sir Rufus Greyly is in the drawing-room, my 
lady, and wishes to know if he can see you for a 
moment." 

It is the immaculate Prim. 

" Tell Sir Kufus I shall be down directly," says 

Lady Patty, quite calmly, — so calmly that Prim 
K 19 
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goes away knowledgeless. Her mistress, to do her 
justice, is quite clever enough even for her. 

" Look at me, Helen," cries Lady Patty, eagerly. 
" My face, — eh ? Any signs of emotion ? A little 
powder, don^t you think? Siich a gSne having to 
go down to him just now! — Prim!" going to the 
door and calling after the " perfect treasure," " put 
Sir Rufus in the small drawing-room, and pull 
down all the blinds. Say I've got a bad headache, 
— neuralgiay rather, — it sounds better; and — er — 
if any one else comes, tell them I'm not at home 
to-day : remember that, — Helen," coming back into 
the bedroom, "don't you think a slight touch of 
rouge — eh? It would never do to let him think 
I was fingktened, don't you know ?" 

"Why should you be frightened, mamma? You 
surely have not told him anything that " 

" My dearest girl, of course not : only, it is quite 
extraordinary the number of things one does say, 
Helen, without meaning them. However, I look 
pretty well, eh ?" with several earnest glances at 
the mirror. "He'll never suspect, and Prim has 
pulled down the blinds. Such a blessing that I 
never cry, as other women do! So destructive to 
eyes, complexion, morals. I can only hope," with 
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an inexpressible little laugh, "that he won't Cry 
when he hears all I have got to tell him." 

" Mamma, you will be kind ?" falters Helen, who 
has begun to feel again as if all her landmarks have 
given way. "You will be careful? You know 
you " 

"Don't be frightened, darling. (Where's that 
gold bangle?) I'll polish him off in no time. 
Hideous little monster ! It always went against 
my sense of justice, Helen, that he should be 
given to so charming a girl as you. Now, bear me 
out in that with Vysely. But no matter ; I'll make 
short work of him now. I'll give him to under- 
stand he can't come here any more, tormenting 
and worrying and whimpering, just as if he could 
ever hope to marry a girl like youl Keally, you 
know, such presumption ! (Is my hair all right 
at the back ?) You don't want to have him coming 
here, talking his insane nonsense, darling? On the 
whole, I do think he is the vulgarest young man 
I know— eh ?" 

" I thought him so," faltera Helen, vaguely. Is 
it all true? If not, what is true? What is she to 
think, — believe ? 

" Just so," says Lady Patty, gayly. " Give my 
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dress a little pull at this side^ Helen^ and stay here 
till I come back. I shanH be long^ and I shall 
have a great deal to tell you, I dare say/^ She gets 
to the door, and now, looking back at Helen, makes 
a little graceful grimace full of mischief. "What 
a sell it will be for him !" says she. 

Helen, bewildered, stands in the middle of the 
room long after the last frou-frou of Lady Patty's 
skirts can be heard on the stairs. 



THE END. 
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American Novel Series. 



SINFIRE, 

By Julian Hawthorne, author of "Archibald Mal- 
maison," etc., and 

DOUGLAS DUANE, 

By Edgar Fawcett, author of "A Gentleman of Leisure," 
. etc. Complete in one volume. Square i2mo. Extra cloth, 
^i.oo; paper, 50 cents. 

" The style is unique, the incident thrilling, and a weird 
and fascinating thread runs through both stories." — Norristoivn 
Herald. 

"They are tales of the most marvellous nature, but with 
enough of the possible, every-day life interwoven so skilfully 
that the interest is kept up throughout." — Portland Transcript. 

A DEMORALIZING MARRIAGE. 

By Edgar Fawcett, author of " Douglas Duane," " A 
Gentleman of Leisure," etc. Square i2mo. Extra cloth, 
;^l.oo; paper, 50 cents. 

" Edgar Fawcett still stands at the head of society novelists, 
as his latest story testifies. It deals with society life in New 
York in a brilliant and realistic manner, and if it is at times 
satirical, the author has just groimds for employing this spice." 
— Boston Home Journal. 

** Mr. Fawcett is admirably equipped to write of life in New 
York, the city of his birth (over forty years ago), of his educa- 
tion, and of his literary work. The characters that he presents 
are admirably drawn in bold, clear lines. He observes society 
keenly, and some of his bits of * showing up* are delightfully 
done." — Public Opinion (Washington, D. C). 
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American Novel Series. 



THE DESERTER, AND FROM THE RANKS. 

By Captain Charles King, author of "The Colonel's 
Daughter," " Marion's Faith," etc. Complete in one volume. 
Square l2mo. Extra cloth, $i.c»; paper, 50 cents. 

" Captain King has a quick and sentient touch, and his 
writing is that of one whose belief in mankind is untouched by 
bitterness. One reads his tales with the satisfying sense of a 
cheerful solution of all difficulties on the final page. It is a re- 
lief, indeed, to turn from the dismal introspection of much of our 
modem fiction to the fresh naturalness of such stories as these." 
— New York Critic. 

BRUETON'S BAYOU, 

By John Habberton, author of " Helen's Babies," and 

MISS DEFARGE, 

By Frances Hodgson Burneit, author of " That Lass 
o' Lowrie's." Complete in one volume. Square l2mo. 
Extra cloth, ;^i.oo; paper, 50 cents. 

" * Brueton's Bayou' is an excellent tale, the motive of which 
is apparently to instil into the haughty insularity of the New 
York mind a realizing sense of the intellectual possibilities of 
the Southwest. The smug and self-satisfied young New York 
business-man, who is detained by the lameness of his horse at 
Brueton's Bayou, and there presently meets his fate in the form 
of a brilliant and beautiful girl of the region, has the nonsense 
taken out of him very thoroughly by his Southern experience. 
* Miss Defarge' is a strong study of a very resolute and self- 
centred young woman, who accomplishes many things by sheer 
force of will. But the most interesting and charming figure in 
it is that of Elizabeth Dysart, the blonde beauty, a kind of 
modernized Dudu, — * large and languishing and lazy,' — ^but 
of a sweetness of temper and general lovableness not to be 
surpassed." — New York Tribune, 
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MRS. A. L. WISTER'S 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 



THE OLD MAM'SELLE'S SECRET. 

By E. MarlI'IT. i2mo. Cloth, ^1.50; paper edition, 25 

cents. 

" It is one of the most vigorous, powerful, and fascinating of the 
series. In enlists the deepest interest from the first page and enchains it 
to the close. It is strong and graphic in its portraitures, intense and 
dramatic in its diversified coloring. Humor and pathos succeed each 
other, while the drama moves rapidly on. Opening with the mischance 
of the huntsman, presenting immediately the catastrophe of the juggler's 
wife; and taking us thence to the home of the austere and cold Frau 
Hellwig, the scenes are swift and absorbing in their movement. The 
writer has a rare faculty of condensed and accurate delineation." — Albany 
Journal, 

AT THE COUNCILLOR'S; 

Or, A Nameless History. By E. Marlitt. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

"Mrs. A. L. Wister is the most industrious, as well as the most 
judicious and successful, of translators in the department of light litera- 
ture. She adds to the list of her gifts to readers ' At the Councillor's,' a 
romance from the German of £. Marlitt, whose writings are a mine that 
this translator has worked most successfully." — New York Evening^ Post. 

THE SECOND WIFE. 

By E. Marlitt. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" We rarely encounter a novel that we can read with so much pleasure 
and can commend so unreservedly as this volume. It deserves to rank 
with the best works of modem continental novelists, even with that of 
Tourgenieff himself, whose books it somewhat resembles in tone and spirit 
It is a striking psychological essay, a masterly study of character, and at 
the same time a vivid and fascinating picture of life. I'he incidents (>f the 
story are intensely, though not sensationally, dramatic, and the reader's 
interest increases from the arrival of the bride to the simple but sufficient 
and satisfactory dinouentent*' — Literary World. 
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MRS. A. L WISTER^S 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, 



TOO RICH. 

By Adolph Streckfuss. i2mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

" NoveUreaders will delight in the story as one of piquant flavor, and 
strong in development." — Boston Evening' Traveller. 

** Mrs. Wister's refined and pure taste never leads her amiss in making 
her selections, and the novel before us is quite as interesting as any of its 
predecessors of the same kind." — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

HULDA. 

By Fanny Lewald. i2mo. Extra cloth, ;S5i.5o. 

" There is not a heavy page in the entire volume, nor is the interest 
allowed to flag from introduction to * finis.* " — Philadelphia New Age. 

"It is rare in these days of mediocre novels to find a work so 
thoroughly charming as this." — Norristown Herald. 

** One of the most healthful, fi:%sh, delightfiil, and artistically con- 
structed novels that has appeared thb season." — Philadelphia Evening 
.Bulletin, 

A FAMILY FEUD. 

By LuDWiG Hardner. i2mo. Extra cloth, j^i.25. 

** Few plots are more elaborately conceived or more graphically pre- 
sented. From the first to the end the story grasps and holds the attention, 
and it is to be pronounced one of the best and most powerful novels 
recently bsued. The tone of it is above any reproach, and its naturalness 
is to be altogether covaratxiditd..*'— Boston Evening Traveller. 

THE GREEN GATE. 

By Ernst Wichert. i2mo. Extra cloth, ^1.50. 

"It is a hearty, pleasant story, with plenty of incident, and ends 
charmingly."— ^of/f?» Globe. 

** A charming book in the best style of German romance, redolent of 
that nameless home sentiment which gives a healthful tone to the story." 
— New Orleans Times. 

. ** This is a story of continental Europe and modem times, quite rich 
in information and novel in plot." — Chicago Journal. 
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"OUIDA'S" 



Popular Novels. 



i2mo. Cloth, #l.oo; paper, 40 cents. 

BEATRICE BOVILLE. PUCK. 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE. PASCAREL. 

CHANDOS. BEBEE. 

FOLLE-FARINE. SIGNA. 

GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. IN A WINTER CITY. 

IDALIA. ARIADNE. 

RANDOLPH GORDON. FRIENDSHIP. 

STRATHMORE. MOTHS. 

TRICOTRIN. A VILLAGE COMMUNE. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. IN MAREMMA. 

BIMBI : Stories for Children. WANDA. 

OTHMAR. PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 

A HOUSE-PARTY. GUILDEROY. 

SYRLIN. Paper, 50 cents. 



" * Ouida' is one of the most interesting writers of her time. 
She has close observation, much imaginative fertility, a copious 
vocabulary, and a retentive memory." — New York Herald, 

** * Ouida' s' stories are abundant in world knowledge and 
world- wisdom, strong and interesting in plot. Her characters are 
conceived and elaborated with a skill little short of masterly, and 
the reflective portions of her stories are marked by fine thought 
and a deep insight into the workings of human nature." — Boston 
Gazette. 
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Mppineott's 

Series of 
Select llovels. 



x2mo. 



MARY ST. JOHN. 

By Rosa N. Carey, author of ** ller- 

iot's Choice." 

" Her tales are never sensational and have 
a genuine moral purpose and helpful tone." 
N. y. Christian Union. 



QUIT A. 

By Cecil Dunstan. 



Paper, 50 CtS. Cloth, 75 Cts. ." A charming story. The author always 

^ ' 'I writes well and gracefully and may ever be 

I relied on to please her readers." — London 
Atheneeum. 



A LITTLE IRISH GIRL 

By "The Duchess." 

** * The Duchess/ " says the London Academy ^ " has well deserved the 
title of being one of the most fascinating novelists of the day. I'he stories 
written by her are the airiest, lightest, and brightest imaginable; full of wit, 
spirit, and gayety." 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

By Mabel Hart. 

** The author's ideals are noble ; she shows a very fair sense of humor ; her 
delineation of character is admirable, and her style is delicate and refined. . . . 
One may well be thankful for the pure air of such a book as ' Two English 
Girls.' " —London Speaker. 

A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. 

A Romance of an Artist. By Roy Tellet. 

" The plot is ingeniously constructed, and the story is full of excitement. It 
possesses an interest which will afford the lover of fiction several hours' pleasant 
entertainment." — Boston Courier. 



THE PLUNGER. 

By Hawley Smart. 

The story is admirably told, and its interest is very cleverly sustained. 
The same skill in vivid character sketching that forms such an excellent feature 
in the earlier books from this source is found here in its best development. 



THE OTHER MAN'S WIFE. 

By John Strange Winter, author of " Bootle's Baby," etc. 

" The present novel is somewhat longer and more ambitious than most of the 
author's previous works, but, like them, it deals with garrison life, and shows the 
clearest understanding of the surroundings of the British otTicer and the social 
conditions of the army. The hero and the heroine are both nice people to know." 
— Detroit Free Press. 
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A HOMBURG BEAUTY. 

By Mrs. Edward Kennard, author 

of " The Girl in the Brown Habit," 

etc. 

"It is a love-story of the intense and 
dramatic sort, with a deep plot and any 
amount of stirring incident. The characters 
are drawn with much distinctness and vigor, 
and the stor>' sweeps on to the end amid a 
rushing whirl of cross-purposes with a de- 
coying fascination." — Cazttte. 



Mppineotfs 

Series of 
Select Novels. 

lamo. 

Paper, 50 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. 



JACK'S SECRET. 

By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, author of " A Devout Lover," 
" The Cost of a Lie," «* A Lost Wife," etc. 

** The novel is written on the old-school lines, and is not devoid of the 
incident which made the stories of a few years ago so interesting and absorbing." 
'—Boston Courier. 

HERIOTS CHOICE. 

By Rosa N. Carey, author of " Esther," " Aunt Diana," " Only 
the Governess," " Wee Wifie," etc. 

" Miss Carey is a well-known writer of stories for girls, and her productions 
are always of value. Her novels are distinctively devoid of the sensational in 
any form. The people grow and expand graces before one's eyes in such sur- 
roundings as are seldom described." — St. Paul Despatch, 



TWO MASTERS. 

By M. B. Broker, author of " Proper Pride," " Some One 

Else," etc. 

"This very pleasant story is written in a free, unconventional style, and 
depicts homely and commonplace incidents with a charm seldom found. Such 
books as this serve their purpose, for their teachings are pure, and while they 
are really light literature, they are useful, for they beguile many heavy mo- 
ments." — Norristown Herald. 



DISENCHANTMENT. 

An E very-Day Story. Bjr F. Mabel Robinson, author of ♦* Mr. 
Butler's Ward," etc. 



« 



The scene opens in a country sui^geon's home. There are many events 
and some excellent character studies. The tone of the book is exceptionally 
pure." — New York Literary News. 
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